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THE FORTUNE-TELLER 


OF THE RHINE. 
aS 
CHAPTER VII. 


Bricntvy gleamed the river, resplendent was the 
sunshine; charmingly beautifal looked the old town as 
they approached it once more, with its mayy-roofed 
crescent lying close to the sparkling water, as if 
shaking hands with Deutz by its bridge of boats. 

Guy stole a look at his father’s face. His cyes were 
closed, but there was a marble look about the set fea- 
tures which showed the powerful steeling of the 
uerves to counterfeit calmness. 

They drove at once to the hotel. Peter came down 
to meet them in the court-yard. ‘I'he rest of the party 
had left, and gone to private lodgings on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

It had been a whim of Mrs. Owen's, wlio, with the 
caprice of weakness and convalescence, had declared 
the residence at the hotel unendurable. 

He gave them the address, aud they set forth at 
once. 

Guy had feared it wouldadd to his father's annoy- 
ance, but on the contrary, he seemed relieved. 

It was @ tasteful residence, and as they drove 
through the shaded avenue Guy did not wonder the 
invalid found the change beneficial. 

Luith, extremely astonished at their unlooked-for 
Appearance, came dancing out to meet them. 

“Here are our runaways returned. Who would 
have thought it? I know bow it was—you were 
stupid company for each other. You missed Auut 
Ilester’s cheerfulness—Ralph’s merriment—and my 
good-nature. Well, you are welcomeenough. How 
pleased Aunt Hester will be! Why, Sir Morton, have 
you been ill ?” 

“No, no, my dear, a little used up by continual 
changing. How is your annt?” 

“Vastly improved ; she sits up now for receptions, 
we call them, and we take her out in the air, Ralph 
and I; we are an admirable pair of ponies—slie'll tel 
you how we wheel her chair down the walk.” 
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“I must go in and see her,” and Sir Morton passed 
in, in answer to Sarah's salutation. 

Edith detained Guy. ~ 

A shrewd observer might have mistrusted such 
ceaseless chattering. Genuiue love has not so much 
word welcome at command. 

“ And oh, Guy, there’s something so odd about it. 
Only think, the daughter of the lady who owns the 
house—guess who she is.” 

“ How can I, when my Cologne acquaintance is so 
limited ?” 

“Ah, but you have seen her—at least, you know 
how she looks. We were so astonished. For, you 
see, when poor anntie grew so sich of that room in the 
hotel, and declared she must go where there was a 
garden and plenty of green, or she should die, we 
were at our wits’ end. But you know how ready 
Ralph is. He advertized for a quiet place in the 
suburbs, and it was answered at once. We know no- 
thing about the people, only we came and examined 
the house—of course we were charmed; you see how 
pretty it is. But when we came to see the young 
lady we were all struck with the coincidence.” 

“ What do you mean, Edie? How long you are 
getting at your subject. Who is it? at what am I to 
be surprised ?” 

“I’ve a mind not to tell you. 
punish you for your uncivil speech.” 

And away she danced into the house. 

Guy followed in perplexity. 

Her blue silk dress just disappearing into a door- 
way was the guide he followed, until he found him- 
self in a sunny, neatly furnished room, where, propped 
up with pillows, sat Mrs. Owen, with his father by 
her side. ; 

She was very pale and fragile looking, but wore 
her old cheerful, steady smile. 

“Guy, my dear boy, how I've longed to see you,” 
said she, holding out her hand. 

He clasped it warmly, and spreading it out io his 
own, said, chidingly : 

“* What a thin, wasted hand, auntie dearest ; I shall 
hurry you up now I have come. Do they take good 
care of you?” 


No, I won't, to 








“To be sure, they are excellont children, Ralph 
and Edith, and Sarah, you know, is perfection in the 
nursing line. I have done beautifully since I came 
here, but that noisy, stifled, crowded hotel was near 
the death of me.” 

“Tam thankful, then, you have made the change ; 
it is very charming here in appearance.” 

“And in the experience, too. Madame D'Almanoft 
is extremely kind, and Irena is very winning, she is 
like a child of mine already. Oh, yes, we are so 
happy here, I shall leave reluctantly. But I think, 
Sir Morton, I shall return to England as soon as 
my strength permits. I shall hardly be equal to the 
proposed journey.” 

“I shall accompany you, Hester; it is too much 
for me also. If these giddy youn, people must wander 
all over the earth, let them be married, and then they 
will need no chaperonage.” 

Edith blushed half angrily, and ran out of the room 
with the excuse : 

“I must find Ralph-—he will be so surprised. He 
has gone to find some flowers for my vase.” ‘ 

She returned in a few moments, but not with Ralph. 

A young girl was her companion, and as Edith— 
with one arm around her waist—drew her forward, 
her face was for the moment averted. 

When however she turned it modestly towards 
them, Guy’s heart came flying to his throat, and he 
could scarcely conceal hia agitation. 

It was Undine herself ! 

“Our dear Irena, Sir Morton, Mademoiselle D’Al- 
manoff, Guy. You must be as gooil friends as the 
rest of us already are,” said Edith, earnestly. 

The beautiful Jrena’s cheek was softly flushed and 
her eyes sparkled archly ; but she responded to the 
introduction to Guy as to an entirely new acquaint- 
ance. 

Guy was himself tooconfused to notice the deadly 
pallor which settled on his father’s cheek as his wild 
glance fell upon that youthful face. 

Both Mrs. Owen and Edith were also absorbed in 
watching for Guy's “astonished recognition of the 
portrait, and Sir Morton had time to recover a little 
composure, ere he answered her salutativn. 
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Guy soon discovered that she had kept silence con- 
eerning their first meeting, and her previous know- 
ledge of him. 

His spirits, so long depressed, rose buoyantly, and 
his brilliancy astonished Edith as much as Irena. Sir 
Morton sat like one spell-bound ; and on the plea of a 
headache, soon asked to retire to the room he was 
to oceupy. 

Madame D’Almanoff did not appear—she was. also 
indisposed. Ralph returned presently from his floral 
expedition, and the young people strayed off from the 
house with joyous spirits. 

Guy could scarcely restrain his hilarious delight 
from unseemly boisterousness. The previous anxiety 
and gloom only made the rebound of his spirits more 
elastic. All care seemed suddenly lifted from him. 
He was only to be happy in the present. 

“T wonder if he found an elixir anywhere on those 
inland travels ?” whispered Ralph to Edith. 

She looked puzzled, but by no means dissatisfied. 

‘Never mind the cause, but let us enjoy the marvel. 
Though it is not strange the poor fellow is glad to be 
with us again.” 

Ralph could better interpret the eager glances Guy 
cast upon Irena, and was resolved to discover the 
secret of the mutual understanding his keen eye had 
detected. 

As for Irena herself, there was a slight trace of 
embarrassment in her manner. If she responded with 
a cheery smile te Guy’s merry sally, she checked 
herself the moment after with a half-frightened air, 
as though she had committed some wrong deed. | 

Guy noticed it with sorrow, and found oppo 
to say in a low tone, which could not reach 
others : 

“ Alas, I perceivethat Undine has not yet forgotten 
that unknown sin of mine.” 

‘Nay, not of yours. Heaven forbid I should be so 
unjust as that!” answered she, warmly. 

“May I cheer myself with the thought that what- 
ever it is which lends a horror to my name, there is 
none of it reflected upon my individual self?” 

‘‘T should be unkind enough to allow you to doubt 
it. You from whom I have known only grand and 
heroic acts, of whom I have heard only what is good 
and noble.” 

“ Then, I pray you, banish that look of uneasiness 
in my presence. It almost seems that you fear some 
harm to result from my society.” 

She sighed, and blushed faintly. 

* Perhaps I ought, or rather perhaps I have reason 
to dread that you may repreach me hereafter. It is 
all so strange—I am bewildered and troubled.” 

“If I might only know this inexplicable mys- 
tery !” exclaimed he, impatiently. 

“If I might only tell you!” returned Irena, sorrow- 
fully ; “ pray let us talk of something else.” 

“ Allow me to thank you for keeping silence con- 
cerning our previous meeting. I have held it so 
sacred that nota living soul has heard a word from me 
in relation to it. It would have been a sore trial to 
hear Ralph’s bantering jests about so sacred a subject.” 

“TI perceived that Edith knew nothing about it, and 
she is your betrothed.” 

She fixed her beautiful eyes questioningly upon bis 
face. 

He coloured with annoyance, and was half angry, 
half ashamed of the impulse which prompted him to 
reply, hastily : 

“ Yes, our fathers arranged it years ago; Edie and I 
have agreed to fulfil it, if there be no other attach- 
ment for either.” 

She looked over to Edith and Ralph with a half- 
smile. 

‘“* I was somewhat puzzled, it is explained now.” 

Ralph at that moment came forward. 

“Where is Sir Morton, Guy? I have not seen 
him yet.” 

‘* He was much fatigued, and went to liedown. I 
had forgotten about it. I must go and see how he is, 
since Peter isnot here.” 

He went at once to the house. 

The little pang of self-accusation would have been 
far more keen had Guy seen that father when he 
reached the seclusion of the roomy chamber allotted 
to him. 

His first movement had been to bolt the door, then 
he began to wring his hands wildly. 

“Why, oh, whg* did I obey that warning letter ? 
‘The only safety for me was to return to Cologne 
at once!’ Alack! it is the safety of the fire itself. Am 

I lost indeed? I seem to have fallen into the very 
trap Idreaded. What shall I do, oh, what shall I 
do!” 

He walked franticly to and fro, and then paused 
again to mutter fiercely: 

“TIT am caught in the net. If I go away at once, 
they will suspect something wrong, and it will give 
support to the accufsed story they can tell. Good 
heavens! this girl, who is she? She is the living 


added weight of twenty years. Ob, I guess it, I can- 
not doubt who she is; but the mother, the mother, can 
I face her—can I brave her eye—can I keep off the 
looks which would ruin me ? They will suspect it, all 
of them. Qh, if I dared confess all, and cast off this 
terrible load—but. the shame, the ruin, the blasted 
hopes of my poor Guy! No, no! I could not bear it, 
I must fight on. Would to heaven I bad died ere I 
saw the” Rhine at all. Those old days have risen up 
vividly enough before, but now—oh now, the haunting 
ghost takes a deadly shape. I must faceit. I must 
throttle the accusation somehow, but my heart sinks 
within me. Oh, have I not bitterly enough atoned 
for my sin! Why did I listen to the fiend’s whisper? 
It is too late now. I must walkin the path I have 
set. I must reap as I have sowed.” 

He clasped his hands over his throbbing forehead, 
uttered a deep groan, reeled amoment agaiust the wall, 
rallied enough to reach the bedside, and there fell 


prostrate. 

Guy found him cold and senseless. 

His frantic call for help brought all theshouschol@! 
to the room, among them the fall, stately figure and. 
majestically sad face of Madame D’Almanoff, 

Even amidst his agitated alarm, Guy r 
as the lady Edith and he had ebgerved on the public 
square and christened Zenobia. 

She stood aloof from theethers, and ‘her mournful 
eyes wandered questioni ver the pallid, insen- 
sible face. It was evident, if ghe had ever seen him 
before, she found now no famiiliar look. 

Shegave prompt orders fora physician, and sought 
to the alarm of his relatives. It was shewho 
peremptorily led the trembling Mrs. Owen beuk to 
her own room, and stationed Edith beside her to 
quiet the excitement which might occasion a relapse 
for herself. 3 

She superintended the hot baths which Gay pré-" 
posed, and chafed as vigorously as the latter upon 
the icy hands, but the moment the eyelids fluttered, 


‘xélieve her before he rouses again. 





and the chest heaved with returning life, she beckoned 
Ralph to her place, and quietly retreated. 

She might have spared the thoughtful movement, 
He knew uo one. The glittering eye rolled wih 
from side to side, andthe heavy tongue articul 
thiekly fierce sentences which were at first hopeless: 
gibberish, but presently they could catch the namé! 

“Guy, Guy.” 

“Tam here, dear father,” said Guy, tenderly bend- 
ing over him. 


bediclothes, implored: 

“Goaway! Goaway! Spare me, Guy. Mexeyy) 
mercy! I have suffered enough!” 

Guy drew back with a frightened look. 

“ His mind is affected. I have feared it for some 
time. His conduct has been unaccountable ever since 
we arrived in the German States. Will the physician 
never come ?” 

“He lives at some distance,” observed Madame 
D’Almanoff ; “leis the only reliable one for such a 
case, or | would have given directions for speedier 
help, but, be sure, Hans will brivg him as speedily as 
possible.” 

By the time the physician arrived the patient's 
cheeks were flushed a fiery scarlet, and he moaned and 
shrieked with pain. 

“ Brain fever, beyond question, though it is just 
possible we may throw it off.” 

Guy sighed, and yet it was with relief. 

All this strange behaviour of late came, of course, 
of physical causes. What an immense weight that 
belief took from him. 

“ Has the gentleman had any strong excitement of 
late, any unusual presence of care, or trying bereave- 
ment, or anxiety concerning his business affairs?” 
inquired the physician. 

Guy shook his head. 

“ The only possible cause that I can suggest is the 
narrow escape we met, a month since, by the explo- 
sion of a steamer in which we were-.coming to 
Cologne.” 

“ Rather peculiar! That should have produced more 
immediate effect, according tomy ideas. You aresure 
there is no secret trouble ?” 

“None that any of his family can imagine,” replied 
Guy, and then, remembering the mysterious paper 
which had determined their return to Cologne, his 
misgivings returned, but he did not confide them to 
anyone. 

“ He will need utter quiet, only one person at a 
time in the room. But one to tend him, if that be 
possible, and I would suggest that you secure an 
experienced nurse. In such a case as this, the merest 
blunder of a well-meaning but agitated friend would 
be fatally injurious.” 

“ His old servaut Peter is very dexterous, and we 
have also Peter’s wife, who bas taken all the care of 
Mrs. Owen, your other patient.” 

“They may do, but be sure that their attachment 





image of one who, by this time, should have the 







He fairly shrieked, and cowering down into the}. 


“T think we may rely upon them.” 

“ Very well ; ‘the medicines and directions are yon- 
der. I could not write them in English, you perceive 
I speak it with difficulty. That will be another ob- 
jection to your servants, we shall find it difficult to 
understand each other.” 

“True. I will adopt your suggestion. Can you 
recommend one?” ( 

The dvctor hesitated a moment, then wrete an ad- 
dress on a card. 

“ That is the best nurse in Cologne. I saw her on 
my way here, and she asked me to find her a situation 
—dquite a coincidence!” 

He smiled blandly, bowed, and disappeared. 

Guy carried the card to Madame D’Almanoff. 

She changed colour as she read the name, looked 
away abstractedly for a few moments, and then 
signified her intention of sending for the woman at 
once. ; 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Guy joined the group gathered soberly around Mrs. 
Owen's easy-chair. 
‘Hew sad it is, Guy,” said Edith ; ‘it really seems 
that there‘is.some spell t our farther advance. 
" seems to have looked upon us ever since 
we meached the Rhine, and a decree to have gone forth 
that>we must not leave Cologne. One would almost 
there would presently come some startling re- 


Gay sighed. , 

4 “ And what does the physician.say ? ” inquired Mrs. 
wen. 

“He fears brain fever, and so strongly recom- 
mended a German nurse that I have gent for one. 
You must help me make peace with Peter and his 
wife. Madame D’Almanoff is with him now ; I only 
came to give you this explanation. I must return to 
The utmost quiet 
gudicaution are enjoined.” 

MMe ‘turned, ag he spoke, to leave the room. 
: came forward as he reached the threshold, 


. Mordaunt,” said she, 
evil forebodings. I ques- 


o not way to 
the d hanyself, and he had no fears for his 


“Thank you for your 

now to explain how g 1 I am for it.” 
he reached the chamber door Madame 

D’Almanoff, with a face pale as death, stole softly 
from the bedside. 

“Oh, sir, 1 am so thankful you have come!” 
whispered she ; “he has been perfectly furious.” 

She did not pause to hear Guy’s-excuses and apo- 
logies for leaving her there, but hurried from the 


pathy, I dare not linger 


m. 

A slight bustle drew her attention, and she passed 
down the stairs quickly tehush it. 

It was the newly arrived nurse. A tall, immensely 
powerful-looking woman, dressed ina soft gray robe, 
with a white linen cap over her iron-gray hair, aud 
hugh blue glasses ever her eyes. 

Madame D’Almanoff seized her by the hand—drew 
her upstairs hastily, but not into the patient's chamber, 
for she led herinto her own private room, closed the 
door carefully, and in a voice of strong excitement said: 

“ Mercie, what does this mean ?” 

“ J don’t see anything very difficult to read. I have 
come te nurse the sick Englishman. Dr. D—— sent 
me.” 

‘“* Mercie, I have yielded too much already. It is 
indescribable torture to have these people here, his re- 
lations. But because you insisted so urgently upon it 
I consented. I will not blindly follow your commands 
any farther. You must give me some explanation or 
I will not send you into that room.” 

“I don’t ask you to send me, Hilda, the doctor has 
already done it. Don’t be absurd and spoil every- 
thing. If Irena should recognize me through my 
disguise, give ber a hint to be quiet. She is far more 
tractable than you, but she has never seen my nurse’s 


costume, and might be startled.” 
Madame D’Almanoff looked anxious and dis- 
tressed. 


“* Mercie, go back and send another nurse, I beg of 

ou.” 

“I would cut my hand off first !” was the fierce re- 
ply. “Did I dodge ‘the doctor’s steps for nothing ? 
shall I refuse this most propitious, heaven-sent op- 
portunity? Iam ashamed of your weakness, Hilda. 
What distresses you? what do you fear?” 

‘*That you will carry your fierce, implacable hatred 
even against this innocent sufferer, because he bears 
that hapless name. I am afraid you will Larm him, 
only because he is a Mordaunt.” 

Mercie laughed scornfully. 

“ How little you know me! What a fierce wretch 





to their master will not affect their firmness.” 


you would make me, I did not expect it of you, 
Hilda.” 
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Madame D’Almanoff began to weep. 

“I, vou «ver confided in me, it would be different; 
but your sivange, wild life—your mysterious move- 
ments—your long absences, well may they under- 
mine my confidence.” 

“And so you cannot have faith in me, Tilda, 
Hilda, who has cared for you and your cbild in 
the bitter years that have gone? Who has toiled 
early and late, every way, and in all fashions to 
earn gold to keep you two in comfort? Who has de- 
voted herself, heartandsoul and body to your welfare— 
to avenge your wrongs—to right your grievances? 
Who has not had a single personal aim for twenty 
years, but has lived and toiled and planned alone for 
you and your unfortunate child? Andis this my 
reward ?” 

Intense bitterness was in the fierce tone. 

Madame D’Almanoff flung herself, weeping violently, 
into her arms. 

“Forgive, oh, forgive, my Mercie! I know your 
unselfishness—your generous devotion, but this 
strange mystery appals and frightens me. And when 
| remember that terrible vow of yours, I am giddy 
and sick. If you would only confide your plans to 
me 4 

‘And have them upset at the outset! No, no, Hilda, 
you are not fit for such things. You are for such 
scenes as I have placed you in, amid the gentle refine- 
mepts of life—for me are its hard work and rough 
ways. Letit pass. I complain not—I am content 
to see you and the child in your naturalsphere. And 
if I spare all the baflling hopes and fears—the omi- 
nous clues—the horrible suspicions, until I obtain 
vertainty, ought you not rather to be grateful than 
to reproach me ?” 

“ Pardon, pardon, Mercie! I am a poor, weak crea- 
ture—I ought to grovel in the dust at your feet.” 

“You are my stately, beautiful Hilda, of whom I 
was always proud, oven in my giddiest days. If blight 
and harm came to my darling I take the blame to 
myself, I was the elder, I should have guarded you 
more jealously; I should have pierced. behind the fair 
mask, and discovered the fiend., Oh, my Hilda, if I work 
and plan strangely, it is all for love of you andthe child 
—to right your wrongs, the wrong my short-sighted- 
ness permitted; but trust mea little longer, Hilda ; 
something whispers to me that the glad result is near 
—the magical clue in my hand.” 

Tae two women stood sobbing and embracing. 

The nurse was the first to recover composure. 

“Now I must go to the patient. You are ready to 
assist me all you can, I trust?” 

“I suppose so. The young man seems much 
alarmed.” 

“You mean tho son—he who bears the name we 
shudder to speak ?” 

“ Yes, Mercie.” 

‘“‘ He is a noble youth, I have marked him well.” 

“You have seen him? Why, he only arrived to- 
day !” exclaimed the other, with astonishment. 

The brilliant black eyes behind the blue glasses 
flashed triumphantly. 

“ Yes, Hilda, I have seen him. He little guesses it 
was my work, his abrupt return hither.” 

“Then he will know you.” 

“Not he, that is the least of my anxieties. 
like the lad; I mean that he shall marry Irena.” 

Madame D’Almanoff held up her hands. 

‘‘Mercie, you are certainly demented, It is impos- 
sible, even if the insuperable obstacles on her side 
were removed —he is already engaged.” 

“* Yes, to the little blue-eyed Edith, who is so inno- 
cestly in love with the other Englishman. You can 
tell me nothing about them, Hilda—I know the 
whole.” 

“ I believe you are a witch, Mercie.” 

“So doa great many other people; there’s nothing 
like a quick wit, sharp ears, and watchful eyes, added 
to a witch’s reputation. I assure you it works won- 
ders. Come, let us go to the patient. It is only fair 
that I should nurse him. I suspect my messages 
have driven him half frantic. No matter, he deserves 
it-if—’ ¥ 

She paused with such a fiery look her companion 
again caught her hands. 

“You will not harm him, Mercie, promise me 
that.” 

“No, no, it. is for my interest that he recovers, be 
he innocent or guilty.” 

And thus reassured, Madame D’Almanoff led the way 
to Sir Morton’s chamber. 

The lady was fluttered and azitated, but the gray- 
robed nurse responded to Guy's queries with the 
utmost coolness. 

“Oh yes, monsieur, I can manage him. I am 
very stramg, you see; itis my best recommendation, 
these stout arms of mine,” and she extended them 
triumphantly. ‘ 

‘‘ Pye taken care of many a poor fellow raving mad 
with fever, and never had any ill-luck yet. But it 





But I 





next room. You look tired, monsicur; go and rest, 
and have confidence in me. Maybe the doctor said 
you could trust me.” 

“He recommended you very highly, but it is 
natural I should be anxious. I shall sleepin this ante- 
room in case of being needed, and when I do not, 
Peter will relieve me. You shall choose your own 
hours of being relieved.” 

“ Pil wait till I see how hoe appears. 
the night, at all events. 
the directions ?” 

Guy pointed them out, saw the new nurse bathing 
the head in iced water, and really seeming to soothe 
the restlessness of the patient, and slipped quietly 
away. 

This new illness had very seriously damped the 
spirits of the party. Even Ralph looked uncasy and 
troubled. Muys. Owen had retired quite indisposed, 
and Sarah was with her. Peter very sulkily took 
his place in the ante-room, according to Guy’s 
instructions. As the latter auticipated, he was 
extremely indignant at being ousted from his master's 
bedside by the strange nurse. 

Guy threw himself wearily into a chair. and, lean- 
ing his head on his hand, sat dejectedly sileut. 

He was roused by a slight touch on his shoulder. 
Irena stood there before him, her soft, dark eyes full 
of. wistful sympathy. She placed a tiny tray, holding 
a cup of coffee and slice of toast, persuasively before 
him. 

“ We shall have you ill also, I fear,” said*she, in 
that sweet, low voice of hers; “try a little of this, I 
beg of you. After your wearisome journey, you have 
not taken a particle of refreshment.” 

“T had not thought of it,” exclaimed Edith, apolo 
getically; “it is very kind of you, Irena.” 

Guy looked up into Irena’s face with a grave. 
“Thank you, Urdine.” 

“Undine!” cried Edith, “what a queer mistake, 
that is not her. name.” 

“Tsn’t it?” said Guy, while he sipped the coffee. 
“T rather like it though, and if she has no objection, 
may fallinto the mistake quite naturally.” 

lrena smiled. , 

“It does not matter about a name,” began she, and 
then she paused, evidently distressed by some painful 
recollection, aud turning red and pale alteruately, 
added, hastily, ‘At least, I mean I shall not mind 
what you call me.” 

“But there is a condition, if itbe my name, no 
one else must be allowed to use it.” 

“Just like one of your queer fancies, Guy,” ob- 
served Edith ; “but, rena, you must gumour him as 
weall do. I'd retort and call him Bondy, if I were 
you.” 

“A fellow who was always up to wicked pranks, 
plunging unwary travellers into foaming rivers, 
showering down h.. water-spouts, and leaving 
his victims to perish in them. Will you call me 
such a name, Undine?” asked Guy. 

“Oh, no!” cried Irena, hastily. 

“Thank you. I knew you couldn't be’ so hard- 
hearted as this little countrywomanu of mive. Now, 
Undine was everything charming, sweet and 
noble.” 

“Oh, Guy, she had no soul,” exclaimed Edith, 
triumphantly. 

“T beg your pardon—her warm, generous heart 
earned one for her thrice as pure as that of her sellish, 
frivolous rival. But we'll not wish for Mademoiselle 
D’Almanoff such a sad fate. She shall only be the 
Undine of the forest, not of the castle.” 

“Oh, Guy, what has become of that miniature? I've 
promised Irena she should see it. It was so odd. 
She knows nothing about its loss, says an aunt of 
hers owned one. Do you suppose you can fiud it in 
your trunk, or was it left with the baggage at the 
hotel ?” 

Guy laughed a little consciously. 

“ T think if I searehI shall come across it.” 

** Don’t forget it, I want her to see it.” 

“Let us try the air,” exclaimed Ralph, who had 

been wonderfully silent for him. 

: “IT must take another look at my father. I think 

the siars are out, Ralph ; wait afew moments and we 

shall have the moon.” 

He returned from a hasty visit to the sick-room, 
aud they sauntered out upon the lawn. 

It seemed tacitly understood that they should walk 
in couples,and Ralph and Edith led the way. 

Thus Guy was left to offer his arm to Irena. They 
walked in silence a few moments, and then Guy said, 
mischievously: 

“ Did you really wish to see the miniature, made- 
moiselle ?” 

“T was somewhat curious, but not on account of 

the likeness, only to trace whence it came.” 

“T recognized it at once, notwithstanding it was 
so much brighter in expression than the pale, fright- 
ened face of my Undine. And I have kept it with me 
ever since.” 


T'm fresh for 
Where's the medicines and 





isn’t a good thing to have much talking even in this 






As he spoke he drew forth the narrow black rib- 
bon encircling his neck, aud suowed to her the likeness 
SUspeuded toit, 

‘The dimness concealed the glow 
cheek. 

“ Itis singular whence it came,” murmured she. 

“TIT can tell you. It was dropped for me by a 
singular character, [ think they call her in Cologue 
the Fortune-teller of the Ruine !” 

“Itis very strange!” murmured Irena. 

“Do you know the fortune-teller ?” 

**I—have heard of her,” stammered the girl. 

* And you have never consulted her?” persiste:t 
Guy, resolute to learn if the same prediction given him 
Lad been repeated to her. 

“No, indeed.” 

“You speak energetically. Should you object to 
such a course 2?” 

Decidedly.” 

“May | venture to ask why ?” 

‘** Because the past has enough of grief, the present 
of pain, without vexing myself over the future’s ill.” 

“But it may be all sunshine and delight.” 

“Not for me,” was the grave reply. 

“Heaven grant your words find a speedy refuta- 
tion. Surely all gladuess and houour and happiness 
should wait upon your pathway.” 

She shivered. 

‘No, no, it is impossible, a blight is upon me; ask 
me no more, I impture you.” 

“Oh, for a key to all this mystery!” sighed Guy, 
inwardly. 


which mantled her 


(Zo be continued.) 











Tue quantity of coffee ou wiich duties of cus- 
toms were paid in the first six mouths of this year 
amounted to 15,832,825 lb., an increase, ay compared 
with the quantity entered for home consumption in the 
corresponding period of 1865, of 357,149 lb. 

A Bic Curese.—A cheese has beon made at 
Toronto which measures 6 feet 8 inches in breadth, 
and 3 feet in thickness ; the milk used ip its manu- 
facture weighed 35 tons, aud was furnished by 80¢ 
cows; the weight of the cheese itself is three tous 
and a half. 

Tue Indians declare that they will never submit 
to the passage of the Union Pacific Railway throug): 
what they declare to be their best hunting-ground 
Tie American Governmeut has offered to support 
them with rations; but they scout this, and are 
preparing for war. 

Sonate of the Italian journals state that a question is 
at present wader consideration for the coustruction of 
arailway from Venice to join the network of the 
Rhiue across the Tyrolean Alps. Should this be 
carried out, the English mail for India, they state, 
would probably take that route, and be. embarked at 
Venice. 

Mr Haywoop states that it may be computed that 
there now pass into the city of London daily three- 
quarters of a million of human beings, and that the 
same number pass out at night, leaving but its resi- 
dential or sleeping population of 113,387, and this vast 
daily influx is equal to one-fourth part of the whole 
metropolitan population. 

So frig!itful is the waste, so shameless the prodi- 
gality m the Royal Navy, tiat, as the 7imes says, the 
Lords of the Admiralty might go out “in a steamer 
with engines and funnels of solid gold, gold plates of 
any thickness, gold ordnance, silk awning, ropes, and 
sails, on a sea of rose-water, with champagne flowing 
from the very scupper-holes.” 

Te ancient battlements of the north. side of the 
nave and choir of the Chapel Royal of St. George 
are, by order of the Dean and Chapter, being replaced 
with new Bath stone-work by Messrs. Poole, of West- - 
minster, cathedral masons. The old stone piers and 
ornamental tracery, upon their removal from tho roof 
walls, were found to be in a very decayed and defec- 
tive state, owing to their exposed position aud the 
action of the weather. 

Tuc New Law on Lecau Tenpers.—An Act 
was passed on the 6th August to enable her Majesty 
to declare gold coin issued from the colonial branch 
mints to bea “ legal tender” for pay ments in the United 
Kingdom. And it was stated in several journals 
that Australian sovereigns could not be refused in 
payment. The Act provides that a royal proclama- 
tion (with the advice of the Privy Council) may be 
issued on the subject for such times, aud on such con- 
ditions as mentioned; declaring the gold coins of 
colonial branch mints to bea legal tender. Until the 
present time, from the 56 Geo. ITI., only gold coin 
of her Majesty’s mint was a legal tendbr, except 
silver coins to the amount of 403. It is » that as 


branch colonial mints have been, and may be, estab- 
lisiied, it is expedient by proclamation to decKare the 
gold coins of such establishments to be a “legal ten- 





der” in the United Kingdom, 
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LOVE AND DIAMONDS. 





Faorence drew from her tinger the plain gold ring 
set had worn for over a year, and tossed it into her 
werk-box with the airof one discarding a worthless 
ching. Hermother, who observed the act, and under- 
steod its meaning, remarked, in a quiet, yet covertly 
cebuking tone: 

“ Your father's birthday present.” 

Florence took the ring from her work-box and re- 
sored it to her fiuger—sighed—bent lower over the 
taney needle-work in her hands—but did not answer. 

“ Anuie’s father is rich,” sail Mrs. Howard, “ and 
can afford diamond rings for his daughter ; but your 
iather isa poor man, who is giving his life for his 
thildven. Early and late he toils, that they may bave 
* pleasaut home, foodand raiment. He gives them 
all iu Lis power.” 

“ Why is he not rich as well as Mr. Eckling ? He's 
ust ns good and a great deal better.” There was a 
wbellious throb in the voice of Florence. ‘“ Why 
swould he have to work so hard, while Mr. Eckling 
au liveat ease ? 1 can’t understand it, aud I don't 
believe it’s right.” 

“Puere is a time coming, my daughter, in which 
you will both think and feel differently,” the mother 
suswered. “ Heaven is good and wise, and so orders 
vhe external things of this life that they shall minister 
w ear highest good. There are things more to be 
esteemed than jewels—a richer merchandize than 
houses or lands. Is not love more precious than 
gold 2” 

k'lorence did not reply. 

“i bappen to know something about Annie's dia- 
nend ring,” said Mrs. Howard. “You must be care- 
ful uot to speak of what lam going to tell you. Every- 
oy ean understand how a gift, no matter how costly, 
may be rendered worthless by the giver, aud how a 
gift of little money value may become priceless. You 
russed this plain gold riug aside just now, as though 
.ou esteemed it lightly, and yet, when your father 
su¥e it to vou, he gave his love also. You did not 
ask him to give you a ring, but love moved him to 
sive you its fitting emblem. It was uot so in the case 
vf your friend.” 

Florence turned her large clear eyes upon her 
mother. ‘They hada softer expression. 

** Annie’s ring is fine metal and pure crystal—no- 
thipg more. Yours isa band of love, warm with the 
heart's tenderest feelings. I was at B ‘a one day 
last week, and while there two ladies came in—a 
mother and daughter, as I soon became aware. The 

langhter was rather gaily dressed, and had a forward 
umanep that was unbecoming, such as too many of our 
yonng ladies, who imagine themselves in the best 
‘ircles, puton. She talked loud, and had a swagger- 
ny air—l ean find no more fitting word than this, 
coarse as it sounds. If she respected her mother, she 
must bave been anxious toconceal the fact. My 
weution was particularly drawn towards her by the 
jaunty indifference with which she treated her com- 
pation. Myr. B—— appeared to kuow them very 
well 

“* } wish to look at diamond rings,’ said the young 
lady. 
“Mr. B——. exhibited a handsome variety, and the 
young lady drew ove after another ou her fingers, 
nelding them upto catch the light aud note their 
brillianey. 

“*What is the price of this?’ she asked, selecting a 
arge solitaire. 

** Une hundred pounds,’ replied Mr. B——. 

“* Mercy !' exclaimed the mother. 

“*I¢ is a remarkably fine jewel,’ said Mr. B——. 

““* Magnificent!’ exclaimed the daughter, opening 
sad shutting the hand on which she had placed the 
ring, and lookiug at it with eyes flashing like the gem. 
1 saw that her whole frame thrilied with a kind of 
greedy excitement. She said somethivg in a low 
voice to her mother, who instantly replied : 

“*No—vo. You mustn't think of such a thing. 
He would be very angry.’ 

“* Never mind—I can bear that. He’ll soon get 
over it,’ was the young lady's response. I was pained 
and shocked. One of the clerks, who heard aud 
uucerstood what her remark meant, shrugged his 
shoulders, and gave me a significant look. 

“*No, Annie, I shill not hear of it. If you wanata 
hundred-pound ring your father must be consulted. 
beshall not take the respousibility, said the mother. 





“*Then let me take it,” auswered the reckless, 
andutiful girl. * I'm notafraid, if you are.’ 

“* Annie!" Spoken in rebuke. 

“*Mother!’ In disrespect and defiance. 

‘“**She can't have thatring, Mr. B——. Her father 


would disappreve,’ said the mother, firmly. 

“*Theu 1 wou't have any!’ exclaimed the girl, 
throwing down the ring, and sweeping from the shop 
with the stride of au indignant actress. Her mother 


words of apology for Ler ill-lisciplined daughter, went 
out after her. 

“*Who are they ?’ I could not help asking. For 
the thing was so obtrusively done that all standing 
near understood the scene. 

“*Eckling'’s wife and daughter,’ was the answer I 
received.” 

“Why, mother! did Annie Eckling behave in that 
way?” 

“Just in the way Ihave told you. And that isn’t 
all. On the next day, as I happen to know, Annie 
came back alone, and asked to look at diamond rings. 
Selecting the solitaire her mother had declined 
purchasing, she directed the bill to be sent to her 
father. 

“* The price of the ring is one hundred pounds, you 
are aware,’ said Mr. b ; 

“* Oh, yes—I know the price.’ And the young lady 
tossed her head with the air of a half-insulted prin- 
cess, turned away, and walked off with the ring. 

“* There'll bea breeze about this,’ said Mr. B ; 
‘ Mr. Eckling will storm like a madman when I send 
him the bill. Though, if the girl can bear it, I suppose 
Icau. But I hate these things ; they're always un- 
pleasant.’ 

“*] think we'd better send the bill at once, and have 
it over,’ remarked a shopman. 

“Yes, send in the bill to-day. The sooner we're 
done with it the better.’ 

“ And the bill was sent in. I don't know what 
happened gt home. but I do know what happened 
at B——’s on the day following, for I was there when 
Mr. Eckling came to settle the bill. His face was 
angry, and his manner excited, as he entered. 

“*] want tosee Mr. B ,» he said, with a sharp 
rattle in his voice. 

“ Mr. B—— came forward. 

“* What's the meaning of this ?’ he asked, throwing 
down the bill he had received, and looking sternly at 
Mr. B—. 

“* It means,’ replied B——,in a quiet woico, ‘ that 
your daughter bought a diamond riug, and reque8ted 
the bill to be sent to her father. Have you inquired of 
her about it?’ 

“*Tnquired of her? Bah!’ And he turned away 
in his excitement, strode half down the shop, and 
then came backagaiv. I was amazed at his lack of 
decent self-control. 

“*T won't have any more of this. One hundred 
pounds for a ring! They'll have me in the workhouse 
before I die!’ he went on, in blind passion. 

“*}'m sorry, Mr. Eckling,’ began Mr. B—— 

“* No, you’re not sorry. You're glad. It’s your 
trade,’ was returii#d, roughly. 

“I saw Mr. B ‘s eyes flash instantly. ‘ You 
mustn't speak in that way here, sir,’ he said, with a 
sternness of manner in marked contrast with his former 
mild bearing. ‘If you dor’t wish me to sell your 
family anything, say so, and I'll govern myself aecord- 
ingly.’ 

“ Mr. Eckling, like all passionate, overbearing men, 
was cowed by a stern rebuke from an unexpected 
quarter. He seemed to catch his breath, like one into 
whose face water had been thrown. Then followed 
au enibarrassing silence. Evidently, Mr. Eckling was 
begiuning to feel a littleashamed. Ln a half-apologetic 
tone he remarked, as he took out his pocket-book : 
“*These things are very annoying. ‘The girl has 
more jewellery now than she can wear.’ 

“ Mr. B—— did not respond, but took the money 
that was handed to him, and receipted the bill. 
“*Good morning,’ said Mr. Eckling. 

“*Good morning, sir.’ And Mr. B—— gave a formal 
courtesy. As his customer retired, he remarked : 
“*A glimpse behind the scenes, Mrs. Howard. We 
have these things occasionally.’ 

“* Not often, I hope,’ was my answer. 

“** Not often so discreditable to the actors as this. 
Still, fathers and husbands get very much tried, and 
sometimes exasperated, over the bills we send in. ‘I'he 
temptations that love of display and social emalation 
bring, are very strong, and many are too weak to 
stand up bravely against them. 1 see many beautiful 
sets of jewels in the street that have histories the 
wearers might wish to conceal—diamond pins that 
to my eye tell of heart-aches, and diamond rings that 
represent anything but love. Itis not always that 
the costliest jewels bring the most delight. I have 
seen 3 plain gold ring, a sma@ sapphire, or ruby give 
more exquisite satisfaction to both giver and receiver 
than the costliest diamonds we have ever sold. Only 
last week a gentleman came in with his daughter. 
He had left a small cameo pin to be repaired, and the 
call was to get it. The gentleman I have known for 
a number of years—not as a customer, for his means 
do not allow much indulgence in my line—but as a 
man of refinement and intelligence, and highly re- 
spected. His daughter1 had never before seen, but 
her purity of face and refinement of manner pleased 
me. After getting the pin, the gentleman looked 
down into the case, aud asked to svoa ring that he 














pointed out. It had a ruby settiag, and was worth 
three pounds. “What is the price?” he asked, after 
placing it on his daughter's finger, and noticing the 
effect. I knew his circumstances, and understood 
that the sum of three pounds was more than he 
would feel it right to give. I looked into the girl's 
face, into which a beautiful glow was coming, and I 
could not find it in my heart to shadow its sweetness. 
I would have given the ring rather than she should 
not have had it. “‘I'wo pounds” was on my lips, but 
somehow the words “ Oue pound ten shillings” came 
out. “It is yours, darling.” He bent towards her, and 
spoke in an undertone. “ Oh, father!” What surprise, 
aud pleasure, and love were in her voice. I saw her 
lips also, and her face move towards him, but she 
repressed the impulse, saying, tenderly, iu an under- 
tone, “I'll kiss you when we get home.” ‘hat modest 
ruby ring, Mrs. Howard, is more precious in the e) es of 
that young girl than all the gems in Miss Eckling’s 
jewel-case. 

“* T could relate many similar incidents,’ continued 
Mr. B——-; ‘they are of frequent occurrence. We see 
a great deal of haman nature, madam.’ 

“*Too much of it ou the shadowed side,’ I re- 
marked. 6 

“*We always see enough of the shadowed side, 
look where we will, Mrs. Howard,’ he replied. ‘ But 
I think we see quite as much of the brighter side of 
human nature as others. A genuine desire to give 
pleasure prompts to the purciiase of a large amount ef 
the goods we sel]. Husbands get beautiful things for 
their wives; fathers for daughters; and bruthers, 
sisters, relatives and friends for each other. I can 
always tell when the gift is to be a heurt-gift, or from 
compulsory motives—whether it is free or coustraiued. 
Tvo often the purchaser cannot help himself; le buys 
aw watch, a pin, a ring ora bracelet, because ‘he has 
been worried into it, or wislies to make u peace-offer- 


g- 
“*Speaking of heart-gifts,’ he went on, ‘ recalls an in- 
cident that made its impression on me at the time. 
Two gentlemen, whose wives happened to be friends, 
came in at different times during the same day, anid 
each bought a present for the “elect lady at home.” 
Their circumstances were not equal, aud the articles 
purchased were of different values. Oue selected a 
very elegant set, comprising bracelets, car-rings and 
breast-pin; the other a sma!l pin, of very chaste 
pattern, encircled with pearls. On the next day tho 
two ladies came ia together. Ou the throat of oue 
I saw the modest pin; in the hand of the other, as 
she drew it from her pocket, was the morocco casv 
containing her husband's present, which he had hope-| 
would give her so much pleasure. “My husbend 
bought these here yesterday,” said the latter, iu atone 
not marked by any grateful feeling towards the per- 
son referred to, but rather annoyance at his failare to 
please her taste, or whim, as you may please to call it ; 
“but they are not just to my mind, and if you will let 
mo change them for something else, I will esteem it 
s pertheclad favour.” I agented, and after looking 
through the cases of jewellery, she selected another svt, 
diff-rent in style, but in my view nothing like su fine. 
“What will your husband think?” asked her friend. 
“Oh, he won’t care, so l[’m pleased,” she answered, 
lightly. ‘Then, after ‘@ pause, she said—* Why dont 
you change that old-fashioned pin? Mr. B will 
let you select something more to your tast-.” I saw 
the calm eyes of her friend light up instantly; her 
face had a beautiful glow as shv replied—" 1 would 
not change it for the costliest pin iu Mr. B——'s sho). 
ht is my husband's gift, meant to give me pleasure, 
and that makes it more precious in my eyes than il 
every pearl were a diamond!” I looked at her in 
admiration, and it was. on my lips to approve the 
sentiment she had uttered; but as that approval 
would have covered a rebuke for her companion, | 
forbore. So you see, Mrs. Howard, we lave many 
opportunities for observing human nature, and look « 
little deeper into the characters of the people we meet 
than some of them suppose.’” 

Florence sat in silence for some time after her 
mother ceased speaking, with her eyes on the floor. 

“ Would you exchange that simple gold ring, my 
daughter, for the diamond of Aunie Eckling, if it 
brought for you the same relation to your father that 
she holds to hers?” 

“Oh, mother! how can you ask the question?” 
exclaimed Florence, starting up and throwing her 
arms around her mother’s neck. ‘‘ No—no—no! 
would not give my father's love for the costliest 
diamond in the land. Dear father!” And she kissed 
the ring he had given her. “ How ungratefull have 
been! Don't tell im about this, mother, I would 
not have him know it fur the world. It would turn 
his heart from me.” 

“Your father’s¥heart cannot so easily be turned 
from his child,” anewered the mother. “ But do not 
let this give you concern. Leshall never know how 
your love has been tried, though | should like to tell 
of its triumphs.” J.8. A. 
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THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“he Golden Mosk,’ “ The Stranger’s Secret,” “Man and 
iis Idol,’ The Warning Voice,” &c., &e. 
> 
CHAPTER XLI'tL 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 
Fair words as eer by maiden’s ear 
Were meekly, blu<bing, heard, 
And yet there's something in my heart 


Forbids the auswering word. 
Servian Ballad. 

J 11aD been entrapped. 

The conviction came upon me ina hot, blinding 
flush, partly of alarm, partly of ivdignation. 

At the sight of the treacherous Gasparo—the hate- 
ful being of whose detestable practices I knew but 
too much—it flashed upon me with lightning vivid- 
ness that the letter was a forgery, and it had been 
sent with the express purpose of beguiling me from 
my home and into the power of my enemy, the extent 
of whose treachery and wickedness I had no means of 
estimating. Jn my mind, excited by fever, the man 
Gasparo was simply a menster who would hesitate 
at nothing—vot even at the lives of those victims 
unfortunate enough to fall into his power. 

Stay! 

Was it a forgery ? 

‘The imitation of Violet Maldon’s hand, if an imi- 
tation, was admirable. Anyone might have been 
deceived by it. 

Seeing this, and knowing what I did of the past, 
the question forced itself upon me, whether, after all, 
she had not written that Jetter? Under compulsion 
and as the result of force, no doubt; but still, had she 
not written it? 

}f she lad, there was at once a clue to her sudden 
and mysterious disappearance. The mystery which 
attended the first communication might perhips be ac- 
counted for in this way. She mizht, like myself, be 
the victim of treachery and mystilication. She might 
once more lave fallen into Gasparo’s power, and if so, 
the arts in which the Italian was an adept might 
again have been brought iote use. For all [ knew, 
the lovely being on whom | had once looked with 
the awe natural to us as we regard the dead, might 
be within this building, unconscious of her condition 
and powerless for escape. 

if uot—if Violet were not there and the letter were 
not a forgery —then my being enticed there was with 
a view to some mischief contemplated towards myself. 
Dan, it seemed natural to imagine, had accidentally 

















[VIVIAN'S WIFE FINDS JEROME NER MATCH IN CUNNING.] 


seen meat the window, and sodiscovered my retreat He 
had, to all appearances, entered the e-rvice of a con 
genial master, one to whom such a stolid, imperturb- 
able, uncrupulous being would be invaluable, and 
this migkt be one of the first great servives he had 
rendered. 

What then was the object in view with regard to 
myself? 

That nething tomy advantage was contemplated 
was pretty certain; but what ? 

The terror that had grown up within me during the 
last day or two—the terror of the deadly intentions of 
Gasparo’s daughter, Jacintha, appeared here to receive 
something like confirmation. It might be that I en- 
tered that house with my life in my hand, and with 
nothing but the goodness of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence to confide in. 


What I have here set down at length did not oc-. 


cupy a second in occurring to my mind. In a flash, 
I have said, I recognized my position and took in all 
the circumstances attending it. While I stood face to 
face with my old enemy, and his sinister eyés looked 
me through and through. 

Surely he had grown more hideous, more hateful 
than ever during the years that had elapsed since our 
last meeting. His oily, unwholesome skin seemed to 
lave acquired a deeper tinge—a greenish-yeilowish 
hue, like that of some loathsome reptile—and that 
terrible mouth, on which natare had bestowed no 
shape, was looser, more repulsive, and with a stronger 
dash of craelty in it thau when I had last seen it. 

He was the first to speak. 

** Come in,” he said ; ** we are all friends here.” 

I hesitated. 

“Is—is Violet here?” I asked, timiMy. 

“Surely, oh yes, she is coming,” he answered, and 
as he did so, he exchanged a warning glance with 
Dan, who stood by my side and nodded—his usual 
contribution to any conversation. 

Having given me my answer, Gasparo, who cer- 
tainly was not disposed to encourage conversation, 
turned and led the way through the door from which 
he had emerged. 

I might have hesitated to follow him, but Dan 
had received his cue, and came so closeupon my heels 
that he compelled me to move forwards. 

‘he room was a small one, but was pleasantly fur- 
nished. In the centre wasa table covered with books 
and papers. Near it an easy-chair, from which the 
old man had evidently risen on my arrival. 

He now resumed his seat. 

As he did so, I saw that the room had one other oc- 
cupant. 









In a great chair near the fire-place—there was no 
fire, but the chair seemed drawn up by habit, as if it 


had been mid-winter—there sat a young man, a 
stranger to me, who half rose and made an awkward 
bow as I came in. 

Heaven knows how it was I came to the conclusion 
that his presence there was connected with my coming, 
and that he awaited me. 

Such, however, was my idea, and this induced me 
to give him a second look. 

He was a big, stalwart fellow, with a ruddy face 
and light fluffy hair; young, not over twenty, 1 
thought, with gray eyes, a largo mouth, and the first 
indications of manhood iu a light down ou his cheeks, 
which, seen in one light, constituted whiskers, while 
in any other light, the down itself was invisible. 

The dress of this individual carried out the impres- 
sion his face and bearing gave rise to—namely, that 
he was from the country, probably occupying the po- 
sition of a young farmer there. 

As soon as Gasparo had seated himself and Dan had 
retired, the former sat supporting his elbows on the 
arms of his chair, and, pressing the tips of his tiugers 
lightly together, gazed intently at me. 

“Upon my word,” he then said, “ you have grown 
—wonderfully grown! Quite a woman, I declare! 
And a very charming womau, too—eh ?” 

The latter inquiry was addressed to the young 
man at the fire, who thereupon smiled, showing a 
double row of white teeth and plenty of gum, aud re- 
plied : 

“Uncommon!” 

“By the way,” said Gasparo, hastily, “permit me 
to introduce you”—he was addressing me—“ to my 
young friend, Abel Dormer, a young agriculturist, 
who is about to depart, with every advantage in 
life, to try his fortunes in that delightful Arcadia of 
virgin naturo—New Zealand.” 

linclined my head. 

As I did so, it occurred to me as significant that 
while the stranger was introduced to me, I was not in- 
troduced to him. Clearly he kuew who I was aud ex- 
pected me. 

“‘T have been expecting my daughter, Jacintha, your 
old friend,” Gasparo resumed, “ but she does not come. 
Perhaps matters of importance have delayed her. But 
then, I daresay, we shall get on very well together 
without ber.” 

“ And Violet--——” I began. 

He waved aside the question with his hand. 

“Let us get to business first,” he said, with some 
impatience. 

‘+ Business ?” 
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“Why, yes, to a@ young person of your sagacity it 
must : be pretty clear by this time that you were not 


iduced tocome here without an object. It is un- 
uecessary for me to recapitulate all that has happened 
at Gorewood Place—pray do not interrupt !—Two 
its, however, it is necessary to direct your atten- 
nto. The first is, that under all the circumstances 





{ the case, there is a young person 

Ife looked hard in my eyes. 
Ihere is a young person whose presence 
wuod is most undesirable.” 

I understand,” I said, gasping down my chagrin. 

‘W bose presence there,” he continued, “ must be 
I f annoyance, and might be attended with) 

anger to the interests of all—of none more #0 than; 
our dear Oliver.” 

I sighed and hung my head. 

‘Were I not fully informed of the state-of this 
young person’s affections,” he resumed, modulating 
his voice to a fatherly tenderness, which affected me 
even more than the words spoken, “I would never 
have ventured on what I am about to say. Thatshe 
wished Oliver well, Iam sure; that she would be 
prepared to make sacrifices for his sake, I baye very 
little doubt—as little as I have that Oliver would 
refuse to accept those sacrifices were he personally 
consulted. He bas a free, noble, manly heari, and 
he would say, ‘No! I will all, but I will not 
accept anything of all you offer as:the price of suffer- 
ing or trial on the part of one-who loves me.’ These 
would be his words.” ‘ 

“ Yes, oh yes! ” T exclaimed, eagerly. 

‘Good! And so I get to the second point. Being 
so proud, so noble, so chivalric, and finding himself, 
bound by a sort of promise—tie—what shall I call it? 

—to this young person, why, under ordinary circum- 
stances, nothing, as you well know, would induce him 
to break his promise or swerve from his word,” 

‘‘ Nothing—nothing would induce him.” 

“ You admit that? ” 

“Oh, yes, most fully.” 

“ You are convinced of it? Iam glad of that, be- 
cause in what Iam about to propose to you Tvwish 
you to act entirely upon your own convictions, not on 
mine; entirely of your own free will, and not by my 
persuasion. Now, think a moment—Oliver’s position 
is a strange and difficult one; he has undertaken a 

part 
’ “ At my solicitation,” I interposed. 

“ Trae—a part full of danger ; and he is beset by 
spies, and ready at any moment to fall into pitfalls, 
one consequence of which would be not only bis own 
ruin but that of those who by this act he has con- 
sented to save from exposure and ruin.” 

I saw, dimly, to what this was leading, but held my 
breath in the intensity of my desire to hear more. 

“Now,” resumed the ingidious Italian, still so 
smoothly, and with such fatherly warmth, “ knowing 
what you do, is it your opinion that his task would 
become more or less difficult, that his danger would 
be increased or diminished, were he to follow the dic- 
tates of his nature and keep his word in respect to the 
young person we have mentioned ? ” 

I had no power of reply. 

“The keeping of his word meant—marriage,” he 
continued. “Do you think it would facilitate what 
he has undertaken if he drew attention to him- 
self and his surroundings by selecting as his bride a 
lady unknown and unrecognized, of no family; seeing 
that she has relinquished ail her claims to recognition, 
and yet bearing so strong a family likeness to himself 
that it would of necessity excite remark and inquiry 
—and you know what inquiry may disclose?” 

“Your words terrify me,” was my only answer. 

“T hope not,” hesaid, “ because I wish you tobe 
calm and collected. Your position is, 1 own, asad 
one, and since you are paying the penalty of others’ 
misdeeds, sad it must remain, unless you selfishly 
indicate your own rights at their expense. Rights! 
do I say? You have in trath no rights—uothing but 
your share as an accomplice in a conspiracy which— 
well, about which the less we say the better.” 

“ All this,” I interrupted, “leads to some object— 
you are about to propose some course of action to me ?” 

“ True.” 

“Tn heaven's name, then, let me hear it. Whatever 
it is I can scarcely hesitate. I am too wretched, too 
much the curse of allto whom I would be a blessing 
to care what becomesof me. What is it you ask?” 

“One more act of heroism—one more step to place 
Oliver in the position you would see him occupy, and 

to secure the perfect safety of these devoted to you.” 

“Go on; | listen.” 


at 





But he hesitated, and his eyes. wandered in the | at the table, he said, iu an injured tone: 


direction of the young man who occupied the chair 
beside him. 
“It would be better 





” he began. 


To this, however, tle person indicated violently 


interposed. 
Hang it, no; leave nothing to me!” 
with a broad country accent. 


“But, my dear Abel——” 

“ You won't ‘ dear’ nothing out o’ me,” returned the 
blunt young farmer. 

“Why, surely you're man enough to do your owa 
courting ?” 

‘Courting! 

T echoed the word in a tone of repugnance, 

“Well, it amounts to that,” Gasparo returned. “I 
have explained to you that my young friend Dormer 
is about to emigrate to oue of the sheep-arms of New 
Zealand. In that new sphere of enterprize it is 
necessary to him to secure a wife 4 

“A waal good one, you know,” interposed the 
charming youth by way of hint to me. 

“ And it has ocourred to us that if you could find 
fit. in your heart to accept a young, likely, well-to-do 
husband, with such a future before him, it would 
secure your own lappiuess, while it would put the 
safety andthe interests of those to whom you areso 
attached beyond all question. What do you say ?” 

“Ah! what d’ye say?” Abel Dormer mustered up 
courage to repeat. 

Crushediby the suddenness of the proposal, and 
the show ofteason that was in it, I had no pone 
connected thought or reflection. 

hat this scheme—concoeted by Jacintha, I had no | 
doubt—was most hateful-to me, I felt 
enough ; that the red-faced, gray-eyed, lar, 
fluffy young farmer was the most detestable person | 
I had ever seen, I felt strongly; but om the other 
hand, there was reason in the proposal. 

What misery it mightdefeat ! 

From what.danger ero 
ce tae tea a 

wou 
this one act of magnanimity and self ogg 
him perfect freedom,weleasing him fromsallobli; 
and leaving him free to avail himself of all the re- 
— of a: new position. 

Yes, my judgment urged me totvomply; but my 
heart—oh, oat it sickened and revolted at the'bare 
prospect of exchanging Oliver for this gross lump of 
humanity. 

I struggled hard, how hardI cannot express in 
words, to gulp down the feeling that was rising in 
my throat with a choking intensity. 

“It is better that I should retire from the struggle 
with fate, in which, single-handed, I sustaia an. un- 
equal part—better for myself, for Oliver, oh yes, yes, 
better for all! Let meconsent then. These people | 
can have no antipathy—no enmity or revengeful feel- 
ing ; their only object is to serve themselves, and he 
whom I would die toserve. Let me consent then,and 
all will be well.” : 

So I argued in the moment’s pause for reflection 
permitted me. 

And so strong was the feeling of the moment that 
I might have assented—I was on the verge of yield- 
ing, and should have done so; but for a trifling inci- 
dent. 

It was this. 

Abel Dormer, seeing me quiet and reflective, appa- 
rently disposed to entertain his suit, yet hesitating, 
as if some stronger inducement were needed, slowly 
rose from his seat, and, advancing, threw himself on 
one knee, in the most approved romantic manner, 
then seized my hand and, without a word, pressed 
it to his lips. 

That decided me. 

The touch of those lips thrilled me like the touch 
of a reptile. Ishbrank back with acry, and all my 
resolutions melted into air. The prospect of becoming 
the wife of a man towards whom I felt no particle 
of esteem or regard—to say nothing of love— 
filled me with an inexpressible loathing. 

“Pray leave me,” I exclaimed, averting my face. 

“Leave you!” 

He uttered the words in a tone of surprise and 
disappointment, which even in that moment [ felt 
to be amusing. 

“I can never be yours,” I said. 

“Love will come afterwards,” he said. 

‘“No4 impossible!” 

“Oh, yes. Lor’ bless you! I haven't seen you 
ten minutes, and I love you like—like a sister!” 

I shook my head. 

“I appreciate your kindness,” I said, “but I could 
never be to you what a wife should, and—in short, 


™ 





save 
time 
if by 





he exclaimed, 


| it is useless to pursue any farther a subject that 
| is most distressing to me, since on this point Lam 
inflexible.” 

The young man sighed. deeply, then tarning to 
Gasparo, who had resumed his pen, and was writing 


* You hear her?” 
“Ay, ay, I hear her,” the Italian replied, with 
smile. 

“She refuses me!” 
“They all do so at first. 


You wouldn't have her 


| jump at yoa as a fish at a bait, would you ?” 


” 








You don’t know what a woman’s 
You 


‘Nonsense! 
‘never”is worth. You're young “and impatient. 
must give her time to think over your offer, an? 
compare it with others.” 

* Others 2?” 

“Why, yes, to be sure. Don’t you know tha 
women keep a record of their offers, just as care- 


fully as a tradesman keeps his books!" They set 
one against the other, compare advantages and draw- 
backs, and, at last, strike a balance in favour of the 
man whose position is best in every respect. That's. 
the man they set themselves to love!” 

Disgusted at this base calumny against my sex, 
L burst forth : 

‘Woman's love is influenced by no such con- 
siderations. It is a power that springs up in her 
heart unbiddea, planted by heaven, nourished by 
its sunsliine and its dews, aye, even by the storms 
‘vhieh, wiille they test its strength, lend it vigour 
and the power of endurance. Before such a passion 
“4 earthly considerations fall into nothingness; it 
is alike less of consequences and obstacles. 
if It is abs@lute and it is undying.” 

As I spoke, my eyes flashed, my cheeks glowed, 
‘and my bosom heaved. I was eloquent because I 
felt in ng heart the sentiments to which I gave ut- 


Co listened with admiration, though. 
his sites curled with an affected sneer. 

One would'think you had experienced the + igiied 
you describe with so much animution,” he said 
manner instantly changed, the love of my life: 
the love for Oliver, nestling in my heart as a bird 
in its,secret nest—was all the dearer and purer to 
me beoause it was nourished in secret, and my cheek 
flushe@ crimson at the bare idea that my secret might 
have been surprised. 

And-no word in amswer to the suggestion escaped 


m 

, the Italian’s purpose was answered in hav- 
ing his knowledge of what was passing 
inm ee and he did not follow up his remark. 

I daresay*your young friend Violet 
will bo hore this time,” was all he said. 

Then stretching out his hand, he touched a bell, 
which resounded sharply through the room. 

Instantly the door was opened and the imperturb- 
able Dan appeared. 

‘* Has the lady arrived ?” Gasparo asked. 

Dan grinned until his horse-teeth were visible from. 
ear to ear, and nodded. 

Then at a signal from his master I followed him 
from the room, the Italian rising and saluting me as 
i passed out: his companion also rose, but said no- 
thing. 

A few steps along a gloomy passage brought us 
to a room in which a lamp was burning. Dan stood 
aside to let me pass in, and as I entered closed tho 
door after me. 

‘The lamp faintly illuminated the room, which was 
large and gloomy, with little furniture aud that of a 
heavy and cumbrous description. 

Eagerly, I glanced around we in search of the 
angelic face I expected to meet; but Violet was not 
there. 

The room was empty. 

Stepping back in alarm, I had some idea of opening 
the door, to ask how this was; but to my surprise [ 
found that there was no haudle or apparent tasten- 
ing. ‘ 

The door, in fact, closed with a spring. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE FRAY. 
Onward and onward still they came: 
His eyes were bright as coal of flame: 
“ Nay,” quoth the youth, “ this may not be, 
All against one is not chivalry " 
Sir Gawain. 

Bur what, during this time, had happened at Gore- 
wood Place ? 

Everything there had pointed to a crisis. 

The poet reminds us how the ‘ best-laid scheme 
o’ mice and men gang aft agley,” and, surely, never 
was a stronger illustration afforded of the trath of 
this than in the turn which affairs had taken at Gore- 
wood ! 

Nothing could have been happier or more adroit 
than the manner in which Jaciutha had check-mated 
the Vivian Gowers by the introduction of Oliver as 
Sir Anselm’s son and heir. It was a stroke of genius. 
Seeing farther than her employers—the baronet and 
his lady—she had from the first suspected treachery 
on the part of their enemies, and had even guessed 
that it might take the form of a pretended death, so 
as to throw them off their guard. 

Thus and tantly on the watch, she 
had been the first to hear of the arrival of the foe m 








“Bat she declares she never—— 





the camp, though he had not suffered the grass to 
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gsow under his feet, and had then watched the oppor- 
tunity for a prompt and decisive movement. 

In this way she had defeated the cthers, clever as 
they were, and had installed Oliver—whom she 
always had protected and patronized, it might be from 
the cause suspected, namely, that he was ber son—in 
av enviable position under the baronet’s protestion. 

Singular was the position the handsome lad had 
thus enjoyed! 

Nothing but the direst necessity on the part of Sir 
Anselm and his lady could have induced them to take 
him into their household and treat him as their son, 
in place of their real offspring. More especially is 
this true of Lady Gower, who might fairiy be sup- 
posed to find an additional objection to the plan in 
the fact that it was the protégé of the detested 
Jacintha towards whom she was thus expected to play 
a mother’s part. 

However, palatable or not, the scheme was 
adopted—the deception was practised, and it was im- 
possible to retract from a position which promised at 
least security, . 

Promised! Yes ; but the promise was of brief con- 
tinuance, Like the buds of early spring—what looked 
so bright and glowing was destined to be nipped by 
an unexpected frost. 

The agpearance of Jerome on the scene was wholly 
unexpected. 

A word from him in recognition of Oliver as the 
lad he had reared, and where would go all the fiction 
of his early years, his school-days, and the happiness 
which Lady Gower feigned so well on welcoming him 
once more to the paternal home! 

Almost any human being might have come to 
Gorewood with impunity except this man, Jerome. 

And this man had come there ! 

He had come, too, at the cyitical moment, when the 
Vivian Gowers were on the spot, and when their 
sharp eyes had been able to detect that he was in 
possession of information sufficient to give him 
mastery over the baronet, and to secure his freedom 
in a case of serious suspicion, 

It was unfortunate. 

Sir Gower thought so, and cursed his evil stars 
as he saw the thin little, faded, wasted, but sharply 
cunning and vindictive woman making through the 
crowd towards the discharged prisoner. 

He would have put out his hand and detained her 
had he dared, but that was impossible. 

“ She will question him,” he thought, “ and all will 
be over.” 

And while this passed through his mind, they met: 
the lady held out her band to the convict, who 
received it with a smile aud a bow, which were returned 
with gracious courtesy. The lady could be polite to 
excess when she had a purpose fo serve; her manuers 
were those of a princess when she chose, and it was 
when most polite that she was most dangerous. 

They met, I have said, and Vivian’s wife, smiliug 
blandly, drew Jerome aside. , 

“Can you spare me a few minutes ?” she asked. 

“ With pleasure.” 

And they walked away together. 

“There is some mystery in connection with what 
has just happened,” said the lady, by way of opening 
the conversation, “which you can hardly expect to 
pass unchallenged.” 

Jerome only showed his white, handsome teeth. 

“The more so,” she proceeded, * us I am convinced 
that it forms part of that other mystery which you 
and I talked over when some years ago we met under 
far different circumstances.” 

She glanced at his smart clothes and handsome 
jewellery, and Jerome, following her significant 
glance, smiled again. 

“You ask me for the history of my life?” he de- 
manded. “Is that so?” 

“ Only as far as it relates to matters in which I am 
deeply, vitaily interested. We met at Ravenna ina 
critical juncture of my life: we met no more for 
years, and I find you in extreme poverty, and you ask 
of me a loan, accompanying the request with words 
of peculiar significance. When next we meet you 
have the appearauce of a gentleman well to do, if not 
in affluent circumstances. ‘This is strange!” 

Jerome did not feel it necessary to explain that his 
present sunny condition arose from iis share in the 
plunder of Violet Maldon. He simply remarked: 

“It is only another illustration of the fickleness of 
fortune!” 

“ Exactly, and I should have no right—perhaps I 
have no right—to comment on the subject, only, from 
first to last, in all these changes, I find you in cone 
nection with my relatives—with Sir Gower and his 
lady, and more especially with the person whom we 
once supposed to te your wife, but whom you, in 
your poorer days, were eloquent in denounciny.” 

“It you refer to Jaciutha,” said Jerome, “ any de- 
nunciation 1 might have mdulged in was fully 
deserved.” 

“No doubt, but excuse me—you dv not answer 


my questions? You do not proffer any informa- 
tion ?” 

“That may be because I do not quite gather what 
it is madame woald know !” 

“Indeed! You have forgotten, then. the sugzest- 
ive words you addressed to me in the room of the 
old house in Smithfi¢td ?” 

“ Indeed! no, I have forgotten nothing.” 

“ Not your allusion to a time when you might have 
it in your power to repay me the trifling service I 
then rendered you, a hundred fold ?” 

7 Ta” 

* Perhaps I was wrong if I associated that promise 
with what has happened in connection with the other 
—I may say the opposition—branch of my family; 
perhaps it was only a delusion on my part when I 
associated what you then promised with what I sup- 
posed you to know of our affairs ?” 

“You were not wrong ——” 

She interrupted him. 

“Am I wrong now when I associate the words you 
then used with the scene I have just witnessed—with 
the young person through whom you have been set at 
liberty ?” 

“You are aclever tactician, maltame,” the man 
replied, “bat you do not understand me, or your 
knowledge of human nature is a little weak on the 
point on which it ought to be strongest—that of sclf- 
interest.” ‘ 

Was there a covert satire in this? 

The lady thought so, and an 
crimsoned her wan check. 

“When you came to me and relievetl me in my 
difficulties, I was poor, splenetic, full of rancouragainst 
a woman who had used me ill—though, heaven 
knows, poor wretch, I had tried her hardly enongh— 
and I was disposed to be reckless—and grateful. 
Things have changed with'me; and [ can afford to 
regard with a pitying smile both of those foolish con- 
ditions of mind. Recklessness is the greatest folly of 
life—except gratitude.” 

Evex in her anxiety to win him to her own uses, 
Vivian's wife regarded the speaker with repugnance. 

Thorough selfishness, thorough callousness and 
hardness is always revolting. ‘here is no creature 
so detestable as the man who works on the cold and 
deliberate promptings of a cunning brain, and whose 
heart never sways his judgment in the slightest de- 
gree. It isso natural for men to be influenced by 
their feelings and sympathies—to swerve even from 
the dictates of their judgment, as they are prompted 
by tenderness and commiseration, by honour, and 
what we term manly considerations, that where we 
meet.a being actingin pure selfishness, we naturally 
shrink from him as from a monster. 

Such a man was Jerome. 

And the feeling of repugnance on the part of 
Vivian’s wife was fully justified. 

“If I understand you,” she said, ‘‘ you repudiate 
what you then promised ?” 

“Because, what was then valueless to me has be- 
come of value. You see, things are changed. Did 
you not wituess with your own eyes that I have 
power over Sir Anselm Gower, and power means 
money, position, influence, all that I covet ana will 
possess.” 

“In other words, it is a question of terms ?” 

“Admirable! my dear madame, you are a born 
diplomatist. It is a question of terms.” 

“You offer yourself to the highest bidder?” 

“Bravo! You area Machiavelli! What an intel- 
lect !” 

“On certain conditions you will support Sir An- 
selm in his infamous——” 

“Madame! madame! This is not diplomatic.” 

“Tn his ingenious device for securing his present 
position.” 

“ Better! much better !” 

“But should you see your way to improved 
terms ?” 

“Exactly ! I cannot sufficiently admire your pene- 
tration and discernment. You have read my cliarac- 
ter and my purposes to a niccty. Unquestionably a 
fine mental organization, that of yours, my dear ma- 
dam.” 

The lady turned aside, a little impatiently. 

“There is one question,” she said, looking into his 
face and hesitating, “that I would fain ask. YetI 
can hardly hope for an answer.” 

‘“A question is soon asked,” returned Jerome. 

“True; but this—in short, 1 would know what 
knowledge you have of the antecedents of this lad— 
this young man who suddenly appeared at Gore- 
wood as the baronet’s son?” 

Jerome smiled. 

“ Really, as I have said,” he returned, “ your diplo- 
matic talents are of a rare order. You would ask 
that—only that? And that is only the key to the 
enigma! Permit me, matlam, to wis you a respectful 
adieu.” 


indignant flush 


and left the building with a light skipping step, mut- 
tering to himself as ho went, * Delightful! The 
charming old cat! The delicions Jezcbel! She only 
wants my seeret—on/y that—and I may go hang 

Ha! ka!” 

In the midst of his joyous outburst the Btalian’s 
face changed, and he hesitated. 

On his way out he had suddenly come upon tlie 
open green fronting the house, and this, to his dismay, 
was crowded with people, who regarded him with no 
friendly looks, and among whom his appearance was 
the signal for a noise that sounded like a menacing 
groan. 

Jerome was suddenly facing that ordeal from whick 

men of his stamp always shrink, namely, public 

@pinion. 

Klis acquittal had given great dissatisfaction. It 
was so clear that he was the companion of & man whic 

had been guilty of an act of violence ; moreover, it 
was so obvious that up toa certain point Sir Anselm 
Gower had it in contemplation to detain him on 
suspicion, at least, till the missing mas, Albany 
Seymour, was forthcoming, that the public could not 
understand this abrupt change of policy. ‘They did 
not believe it was due to fair-play, but to somfe under- 
hand or sinister influence, and this they now hastened 
to express. 

Besides, Sir Anselm was not popular. The seclnded 
life ha led—the strange tales circulating respecting 
the means by which ie had attained his present posi 

tion—above all, the influence of Jacintha, whe was 
universally hated, caused him to have very little hold 
on popular affection and regard. 

And here was a glorious opportunity of giving ex 
pression to this feeling in an indirect way. 

Foolishly for himself, Jerome resented this, and in 
answer to one or two far from complimentary remarks, 
returned others which showed that he was in a posi- 
tion to carry things with a high hand, and which 
greatly exasperated the crowd. 

** Who is he?” demanded one. 

“What does he do in these parts ?” asked another 

“ And his friend 2? Where's his friend with the 
pistol ?” 

“ You'd best keep a civil tongue in your head, my 
friend,” retorted Jerome, ‘‘or you'll make a close: 
acquaintance with my friend and the pistol than 
you'll care about.” 

“Hear him!”. cried the man, ‘you hear him 
Threatened to shoot me! And tiis is the man that’s 
suffered to go at large.” 

Groans and hisses followed, and in the midst of it a 
voice suddenly cried out, and a man shouldered him- 
self to the front. 

“ | know him!” said the man. 

Ife had formerly been a servant at Gorewood, aud 
had been discharged for some trifling cause. 

“ Listen to me; I know him,” repeated this fellow, 
who was little, red, and fiery, and who grew almost 
apoplectic in his eagerness to be heard; “ you 
remember the burglary here five years ago ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed twenty voices. 

“And the gang down here, that broke into Red- 
garth and the Chepstow Farm, and carried off Lord 
Abercromby’s plate ?” 

“Well, well? ” they eagerly demanded. 

“Well, this was one of the gang! ” 

“He was?” 

“ Yes ; the one that was shotin tho arm. I had 
him under lock and key. I recognize him. ‘There 
was treachery, and [ was drugged, and he got off.” 

A titter went round the crowd at this mention of 
the drugging ; the man’s failing was a glass too 
much, and that had been taken advantage of to his 
undoing. 

“ Arve ye sure, Davy?” asked several of the more 
earnest ? 

“Oertain sure. “Tis he.” 

‘Down with him, then!’ 
individual in the rear. 

“ Better let the baronet know,” suggested another 

“No, no! Justice—let’s have justice!” cried 
several. 

“ You mean murder? ” demanded Jerome. 

“Tf tar and feathers is murder, we do,” eried thé 
irato ex-serving man, putting his arms akimbe, and 
looking up with his red face cocked defiantly on ove 
side, 

It was too much for the Italian. 

His Southern blood boiled up and blinded the 
reason on which he prided himself. 

Acting on the heat of the moment, he clenched his 
fist, drew back his arm, and suddenly aimed a blow at 
the red nose blazing before him, which sent itsaggra- 
vatiug little owner staggering back with a howl. 

Iustantly twenty fists were clenched to resent the 
outrage. Eyes burned, and voices loud and threaten- 
ing filled the air. Opposed singly to the foes he lad 
provoked, and who numbered about twenty or thirty, 


’ siouted an impetuous 





He raised his bat from his head, and bowing, turned 








Jerome had little chance. THe “set his backagaiust a 
| tree,” like the heroes in the old ballads, when the odds 
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against them were tuo formidable, aud hit out right 
and left. 

This, however, availed little. 

The chesces were too desperate, and Jerome was 
speedily down, and would have been trampled under 
feot had not aid appeared in the form of a champion 
who came no one saw whence, but who appeared to 
spring upim the midst of the fray at the critical 
meonrent. 

Jt was Oliver. the young hero of Gorewood. 

With marvellous readiness aud address he put him- 
self im the place of the fallen Jerome, kept of the foe 
wotil he had regained Lis feet, and then, in the 
momentary lull occasionel by his appearance and | 
attitude, Le raised his voice in & loud, remunstraut 
cout 


“ Ave you all cowards?” he exclaimed. “ Thirty 
toone! Is this fair fighting ?” 
The little man of the red face replied: 
“we kill 


“We don't fight with vermiu,” he said, 
om.” 

“Vermin! How dare you——” 

“ Ob, as to that, there's more than one of ‘em,” said 
this fiery Intle antagonist. 

“Do you mean that as a personal insult to me,” 
said Oliver. 

“ You can take it as you please,” sneered the other. 

“} shall take it that you do, then,” retorted the 
young map, “and | cali on you to explain your 
words.” 

“Oh, with pleasure.” 

“ And at onee.” 

“ Atonce? Oh, yes.” 

“ Have done with these sneers. I take the part of 
» defenceless man against a crowd, and you insult me 
ia these gross terms. Your explanation—come! 

Vhe man hesitated a moment, then said : 

“ Would it be enough if | said that. to the best of 
ny- belief, you first entered this place through the turret- 
vindow up yonder ?” 

He pointed as he spoke to the identical window by 
means of which the burglary had been committed 


live years ago. 

At his words the colour fled from the lad’s check, 
and the strength seemed to forsake his arm. 

“It would be a gross calumny,” exclaimed Jerome. 

“How do you know ?” retorted the fiery little mau. 

Mow, indeed ? 

Even Jerome was dumbfounded at the query he 
Jad provoked and could not auswer. 

(To be continued) 





VIVIAN TRAVERS. 
a 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Trererxine to the other room, Lorimer inquired : 
* When did she get away 7” 

“ Night before last. After the robbers were here” 
* Aud where is she now ?” 

‘i den't know. Gone home, I suppose.” 

‘Wo, she has not. She is not there, vor has she 

veen there. Don't you know where she is ?” 

** Bust have gone, then, to some of her friends.” 

Lorimer declared that she had aot done so, or she 
would have informed him. He wasstorming augrily, 
when the woman lifted one hand in feeble deprecatiun, 

suying 

* Don't! don't scold! I'm so iil. Won't you get 
me a doctor, Mr. Lorimer? I'm afraid lve gut erysi- 
yelas im my head. I've bled awlfully from these wounds, 
vecause | didn’t like to have a doctor.” 

“Didn't like to have a doctor! ‘Then you got your 
vounds in no honest way,” retoried the lawyer. “| 
will send a doctor here though, giving him your ver- 
sion of the matter, if you'll give me some clue to 
Vivian's biding-place.” 

The woman looked thoughtful. 

During the two daysof her misery that had followed 
be attempted burglary, she had quite decided in her 
“wu mind that Vivian must have overlieard the plot, 
scaped, aud warned Mr. Aynscourt, who was evi 
ently lying in wait for them 

Hhis much granted, she thoug!t 
naiden must have overheard hei 
bat she was not her mother 

Almost wild with meutal aud budily 
sus wered - 

*I—I think she is the 
conple of streets from here in a very old lLeuse 

“Why, you mean Mr. Ayuscourt, the uucle of 
wer?” 

“Is his name Aynscourt ?” gasped the ex-actress 
‘hs he the uncle of her lover? Yes, she is there, | 
em sure of it. | didu't suspect it. Strange! 

“Li go there aud inquire,’ said Lorimer. 


c 





. With a groan, the 


cuulessivn tu holfey 


at miser's, who lives a 


het 


strange -” 


v0. 


noticed that place in vue of my first rides about bere, 
aud heard the stury trem our coachiman that it belouged 


auguish, she ! 


He started towards the door, but was recalled by Mrs. 
Hawkers, who begged him not to forget to send her a 
doctor, aud by Noffey, who pleaded for a glass of 
water. 
“ You've had a good beating from someone, Roffey 
—that iv plain tu be seen. But you'll get over it inea 
week or two. I waut you to hurry and get well, for 
[ shall have plenty of busiuess for you.” 
Koffey nodded and Lorimer withdrew. 
Great as was his impatience to visit the philoso- 
pher's and learn if Mrs. Hawkcers’s conjecture were 
correct, Lorimer went first in search of a physician, to 
whom he told the false tale given him in regard to 
the injuries of mother and gon, promising that his 
fees should be liberal in case he speedily restured the 
two to health. 
The physician, perhaps having his suspicions 
awakened that Lorimer himself might have inflicted 
the injuries of which he spoke, insisted upon the 
lawyer's accompanying him to the cottage, with which 
requisition Lorimer deemed it best to comply, anathe- 
matizing himself, however, for having gone near the 
man of medicine. 
They proceeded together to the cottage, ascending 
to Mrs. Hawkers’s room. 
The woman lay in silence, but her son claimed 
the doctor’s attention from the moment of his en- 
trance, detailing volubly how he had been injured in 
his own house, and while defending his owa pro- 
perty. 
Deeming him the worst injured, the doctor ex- 
amined his bruises, preparing a lotion for them, and 
fiually remarking : 
“You'll do, my man. You needn't be afraid of 
dying yet awhile. You're worth a dozen yet like 
your friend here,’ aud he indicated Lorimer, who 
was keeping himself in the shadow. Roffey mut- 
tered his delight at this assurauce, and the physi- 
cian then approached the bed. 
A brief examination cf the injuries of the ex- 
actress, and their results, brought a very grave ex- 
pression to the doctor's face, and he said : 
“| should have been summoned here before. 
long have you been lying here neglected ?” 
*'T'wo days.” 
“I eould easily have cured you two days since,” 
said the physician, “ but now M 
“Am 1 going to die, doctor?” gasped the woman, 
feebly, endeavouring vainly to shriek ; * must I div ?” 
The doctor answered only by silence aud a look of 
pity. 
* Must I die?” again cried the woman, her tones 
full of despair. 
“The wounds you received were not mortal,” ex- 
plained the physician, * but inflammation has followed 
their peglect, and 1 do not see that you van live the 
week out.” 
A hollow groan, replete with misery, came from the 
woman's lips. 
‘‘Have you any friends to send for?” asked the 
medical man. “ lf so, you had better lose no time.” 
« | have none,” was the sullen response. 
“ You forget your daughter,” whispered Lorimer. 
‘There was no reply. 
“If I find Vivian, shall I bring her to you?” asked 
the lawyer. 
“No. I never waut to see her again. Gv away.” 
The lawyer stepped back from the bed, and the phy- 
sic'an said ; 
“L need pot tell you, I hope, to make your peace 
with heaven, into whose presence you nu-t soon 
enter. Since you have no friends,” he added, “and 
your sou is himself ill, I will send you a good Chris- 
tian nurse, who will do her best to svothe aud comfort 
you. She will be here immediately.” 
‘The lawyer and physician then withdrew together, 
the latter in quest of the nurse of whom he had 
«poken, and the former setting out for the resideuce of 
Hugh Ayuscourt. 
There was nothing changed from its usual appear- 
| ance in theaspectof Hugh Aynscourt’s dwelling, nuthivg 
| to mark the metamorphosis within, as Perey Lorimer 
ascended the rickety steps and sounded the kuocker. 
Not even a ray of light beamed through the close cur- 
tains, aud the lawyer began to doubt that he should 
tind Vivian there. 
lis knock was answered by Myrtle Oxmyn, who, 
} in a neat, plain «dress, lovked the very picture of a 
pieasant, cheerful housekeeper. 
“Ls Miss ‘Travers leve?” asked Lorimer, with a re- 
spectiul bow. 
Myrtle looked puzzled. She knew the maiden only 
as“ Miss Vivian,” her stay of a few hours in the house 
uot having made her familiar with the young girl's 
uame and story. 
~ | will see,” she said, concluding that Vivian was 
probably meant. “Who shall 1 say wishes to see 
ber?" 


How 





Lorimer drew a card from his pocket, askiug the 
housekeeper to give it into the hauds of the young 


Miss Osmyn took the bit of pasteboard and went 
into the drawing-room, leaving Lorimer waiting in 
the hall, which, though uncarpeted, was cleanly swept 
and dasted, and well lighted. 

She had been absent but a moment when the visitor 
heard the sound of hurrying feet, the drawing-room 
dvor again opened, and Vivian, with a glad smile 
and outstretched hands, approached him, exclaiming - 
“Oh, Cousin Percy, you have found me at last! We 
heard you had left, but 1 was intending to write you 
a note this very evening.” 

Lorimer hell her hands in a firm, close clasp, 
appearing to be overcome by emotion at sight of 
er. 

* Oh, Vivian!” he exclaimed, with affected tremu- 
lousness, “ what have | act suffered siuce your mys- 
terious disappearance! 1 have been frautic! ‘Where 
have you been ?” 

“| will explain all to you soon, Cousin Percy. But 
tell me first about papa and mamma—and Philip. i 
am very anxious about them all. What did they 
think of my absence ?” 

“What eould they think? We knew it could 
not be voluntary. They wondered greatly that 
you should have discovered that you were only 
their child by adoption, or that you should have 
yielded such ready credence to the words of a stran-~ 
er.” 

“ You did not tell them, then, of the conversation 
we overheard ?” 

** No, I could not.” 

“ Aud where are they now ?”’ 

“ Still seeking fur you. From the telegrams I have 
received from them, | fear they will uot return under 
@ mouth.” 

“A month: Oh, Percy! You must telegraph to 
them this very evening that Fam found and safe, will 
you not?” 

Lorimer assented, though such an act was the 
farthest from his intentions. 

The escape of the maiden to the protection of 
friends had been a great blow to him, as he had in- 
tended making a favourable impression upon her 
mind by his devotedness to her cause and his pre- 
tended rescue of her at an opportune moment. 
Instead of apprizing her friends of her safety, he 
intended to entrap her into a renewed captivity, 
unless she met his addresses favourably. How this 
captivity should be accomplished, and who should 
be her jailer, in case of Mrs. Hawkers's death, he liad 
not decided, but his chief dependence was upon Olcher 
Roffey, who, he felt sure, would uot fail him, so long 
as he held out a promise of a haudsome reward for his 
services. 

None of these thoughts could have been detected in 
his glad expressions and looks of feigned joy at her 
safety. 

“I am staying here with Mr. Aynscourt, Philip’s 
uncle,” said Vivian, breaking the brief silence, and 
withdrawing her bands from his clasp. “ Come in 
and see him.” 

She conducted him into the cheerful drawing-room, 
where the philosopber was seated at one corner of the 
hearth, his feet upon a cushion, alate review in his 
hands, aud his dog beside him. 

At Lorimer's entrauce he arese, acknowledged the 
introduction by a bow, and then regarded the visitor 
with a keen scrutiny that seemed tu read his very 
soul. 

And then, as if quite forgetful of his presence, 
he resumed his seat and occupation, without a 
word. 

“ You seem very comfortably situated here, Cousin 
Vivian,” remarked the visitor, seating himself upou 
a sofa near the door aud drawing the maiden beside 
him. “I had no idea, judging from the exterior aud 
the hall, that there could be such a handsome ruum 
within.” 

“itis pleasant,” returned Vivian, with a keen ap- 
preciation of the change she had wrought. 

“But how came you here? Why did you not 
return home imuuediately after leaving your rela- 
tives ?” 

iu reply Vivian informed him of the plot she had 
overheard for robbing the philosopher's dwelling, her 
escape, her coming to waru Mr. Aynscourt, aud her 
reasons for remaining with him until the returu of 
her parents. 

“Ah, I see where Mrs. Hawkers and Roffey got 
wounded !” mused Lorimer. 

“ Then you have seen them ?” 

“Yes, I tracked them to a cottage near here, and 
found them both ill. Mrs. Hawkers told me she 
thought you were here, although she gave no 
reasons for her belief, and 1 came here in search of 

you.” 
“7 Am I safe here, then ? 
me ?” 

“ Never again—while I live!” was the rojoinder. 
“Oh, Vivian, do you not know that I would spill my 


They will not molest 








But 1 must go.” 


w Mr. Philip's uucle. 


lady herself, if she were really there 





last drop of blood in your defence?” 
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The maiden not replying, Lorimer asked : 

“Tell me, Cousin Vivian, how came you to warn 
Mr. Aynscourt against your relatives? Bad as they 
are, they have still a claim upon you.” 

“None whatever, Percy. She is not my mother, 
and he is not my brother.” 

“Not your relatives!” cried Lorimer. 
pected it. How did you find it out?” 

Vivian informed him. 

Execrating the mother and son for having ex- 
changed their cor:fidence in the room adjoining their 
prisoner’s, the lawyer inquired, with anxiety : 

“Did you learn who your parents were, Cousin 
Vivian?” 

“My mother was a poor seamstress—a young 
widow, with but one child—myself. She died soon 
after giving me away.” 

A strange smile wreathed Lorimer's lips—a smile 
of incredulity ; but Vivian did not observe it. 

“So Mrs. Hawkers had formed a design of uniting 
you to her son ?” le said, compressing his lips. * She 
was endeavouring to play a nice game. She might 
have succecdéd in it had it not been for her too great 
anxiety to get rich.” 

“ She alluded scveral times to a sum of ten thousand 
pounds in connection with me, which she expected to 
receive, if | should not be forced into a marriage with 
Olcher. I wonder what she meant ?” 

“Tcan’timagiue. TPerhaps she intended exacting 
that amount from Mr. 'l'ravers as a ransom for you.” 

“Ts she dangerously ill, Cousin Percy ?” 

“TI believe so. I went for a doctor for her, and 
he said she had neglected her wounds too long. If 
she should die it would be in consequence of the 
neglect, not because the wounds were in themselves 
davgerous.” 

“Thank heaven !" murmured Vivian, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘* 1 did but my duty in warning uncle of 
their designs, but I cannot bear to think that I have 
been instrumental in their death.” 

“You did right, dear Vivian, as you always do. 
What would | not give if that tender heart which so 
pities the sufferings of others would but pity me!” 
exclaimed Lorimer, in # tone that reached Ler ears 
alone. “I have gone without food and drink since 
you disappeared, searching for you day and night, 
and oppressed with anguish at oar—at my—irrepara- 
ble loss. Oh, Vivian! can you not reconsider your 
refusal of me? May I not hope?” 

“No, Consin Percy,” replied the young girl, gently 
and sorrowfully “ You know that I am promised to 
Philip.” 

“ but he does not —cannot love you as I do. 
would soon transfer his love to another. 

“You do not know him as I do!” and Vivian's 
eyes were luminous in her great faith in her lover. 
* Philip is the truest, the noblest, the best—but pardon 
me, Percy, I do not mean to wound you. I will be 
your friend, your sister, but I cannot be your wife.” 

Lorimer bit his lips with chagrin, and his face 
expressed the bitter disappointment he felt at her 
response. 

“IT cannot bear this refusal—I cannot!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Vivian answered only by a tear, but he saw that 
she would not relent, aud he began to canvass iu his 
mitd various projects by which to subdue her will to 
his. 

A silence fell between them, duriug which the 
thoughts of both were busy. 

The philosopher, sittiug in his arm-chair, and 
apparently busy with his review, had, although un- 
able to hear their words, formed a pretty shrewd 
conjecture as to the subject and tenor of their con- 
versation, the countenances of both Vivian and her 
cousin having been closely studied by him. 

As they became silent, he looked out from under his 
brows at the well-lighted, glowing room, the blazing 
fire, his contented dog upon the rug, and lastly at the 
trim figure and attractive face of Myrtle Osmyn, as 
she bent over her work. 

Lis glances lingered long upon her, as if she were a 
pleasing object. He marked the glossiness of her dark 
hair, smoothly brushed behind her ears and coiled into 
a graceful knot beliud, and noticed the absence of 
even a ribbon or a flower about her head. He observed 
that she wore no ornaments, that her plain gray dress 
was the same she had worn when he saw her first, 
and that her only token of mourning was a knot 
of narrow black ribbons fastening her small white 
linen collar. 

He noticed how deftly she sewed—how much at 
home she seemed in her corner of tle fire-place, and 
that Sir William gave her uow and then a friendly 
look, showing that he did uot cousider her an in- 
truder. 


“I 


sus- 


He 





Comparing the lovely, sunshiny Vivian toa hum- 


ming-bird, he likened the staid Myrtle to a brown 
wren, and wondered if the elder woman would not 
make him a good, true wife, and the younger be to 
him a loving and beloved daughter. 


than he had taken upon themselves marriage vows, 
and why should not be look forward, as well as they, 
to a pleasant and happy old age? He felt sure that 
he could brighten the life of this patient woman, even 
if she did not regard him with the ardent affection a 
wife ought to feel, and which he was quite certain 
he could give her. He thought it would be pleasaut 
to belong to a quiet, well-ordered household, of which 
she should be the mistress, aud mentally made a 
picture in which be and she were the prominent 
figures. 

lt had been but a very few hours since Miss 
Osmyn’s appearance at the philosopher's dwelling, as 
has been said, but she had slid immediately into her 
position as housekeeper, asking no questions, but set- 
ting to work as if she felt at home and desired to make 
everybody happy around her. Her scanty luggage 
had been stowed in a closet adjoining Vivian’s room, 
and a lounge near Vivian’s bed had been given to her 
as her own couch, the maiden promisiug her the whole 
room within a week. 

She had, as soon as settled, made the back room the 
field of extensive operations, sweeping, cleaning, aud 
dusting. 

The supper, which had been bountiful in every 
respect, lad been cooked by her, instead of being pur- 
chased at the restaurant; and she ‘had relieved Sir 
William of the marketing, going out before dusk and 
returving with a very large basket filled with parcels 
of provisions, at sight of which the philosopher was 
aghast. He wisely kept silence, however, listening to 
her as she detailed the conteuts of each parcel and put 
them away in a cupboard, and wondering if she 
indulged in the hallucination that all that rice, sugar, 
tea, coffee, butter, &c., &c., would ever be eaten by 
him or his canine friend. 

After supper, Vivian had taken an opportunity to 
inform him that she liked Myrtle extremely well, aud 
the young girl's opinion had great weight with him. 
Anybody that Vivian liked, he argued, must be 
good. 

He could see for himself that she wasa lady. Her 
repose of manner, her well-bred air, her uprightness 
of carriage, were not characteristics of the vulgar and 
ignorant, any more than were Ler correctness of speech 
and occasional sage remarks. 

Thinking all these things, he sank into a reverie, 
from which he was aroused by Lorimer’s voice, the 
lawyer declaring that he must go, as le wished te 
telegraph to the senator immediately. 

“ You will come to see me iu the morning, Cousin 
Percy ?” asked the young girl. 

“ Yes, and tell you if 1 lave received a reply from 
your parents.” 

Making his adieux, Lorimer took his departure, 
escorted to the door by Vivian, who gave him her 
hand timidly at parting. 

He pressed it,and went away, a host of savage 
emotious tearing at his lieart. 

“ T will have her !” he muttered, fiercely, as he strode 
down the street. ‘“‘It will be easy to eusuare her 
again, aud Roftey shall be her jailer. He shall take 
her some distance. Her persou and the fortune she 
will have shall not escape me. Roffey is not too il] to 
arouse Limself to the work before us. I will see him 
the first thing in the moruing.” 

Excited and troubled, yet by no means despairing 
of ultimate success, Lorimer summoued a cab and 
drove home. 

Dennis admitted 
claimed : 

“There’s a letter for you, Mr. Lorimer. I 
haven't opened it. Oh, if they have only found 
Miss Vivian !” 

Lorimer took the telegram, going into the drawing- 
room, whither the eager and trembling servant fol- 
lowed him. 

It was from Mr. Travers, and stated that they had 
discovered that the two women whom they had been 
following were vot those of whom they were iu 
search, and that they were already on their return 
home, where they might be expected the next evening. 

Dennis retreated to the hall, sobbing bitterly, on 
learning that Vivian was not yet found, and Lorimer 
muttered : 

“Only to-night and to-morrow to operate in! 
Vivian must have disappeared again before their re- 
turn. I mustsee Noffey to-night—withio the hour. 
Tiere’s not a second to lose!” 

Hecrumpled the message in his band, striding across 
the floor, his features expressing his alarm at the 
speedy return. 

“I could choke Mrs. Hawkers for her attempt at 
robbing old Aynscourt!” he said. “ What business 
had she to do anything that would interfere with my 
plaus? Sosheis net Vivian's mother? I thought 
as much. I'll go and see Roffey, and at the same time 


himr on his arrival, and ex- 


Why should he not marry? he thought. Older men 


CHAPTER XXI1X. 


Wuex Lorimer re-entered Mrs. Hawkers’s clraiwher 
he was startled at the change that had taken place i« 
its occupants since his recent visit. 

The ex-actress had been’ undressed, for the fire: 
time since receiving her wounds, and now lay in bee 
her face as white as the pillow against whick- ix 
rested. Her son sat beside the couch, holding ber 
hand, quite forgetful of himself in his alarm for he: 
‘The nurse, a quiet-looking personage, was bathing 
the sick woman’s head, at the same time addressk,,: 
her words of advice in low and soothing tones. 

At sight of Lorimer, Mrs. Hawker: made a gesture 
of loathing, saying, feebly : 

“I was good evough till he tempted me with bic 
mouey. Whatever wrong I had ever done I haw 
nearly repaired, when he bribed me ” 

She paused, and the lawyer asked : 

‘Is she worse ?” 

“Yes,” answered the nurse, quietly. 
past recovery.” 

The sick woman moaned faintly, then whigpersd. 
her attendant: 

‘“‘T willdo as you have advised me. Except ene— 
two things, I never did anyone a wrong. Que was 
this last thisg when I got hurt. The other I wal 
repair. Send for her—the young girl I spoke of.” 

‘The nurse bowed and withdrew, and Lorimer heave 
her in the hall in conversation with a boy he we 
membered to have seen upon the stairs. 

Approaching the bed, he said: 

“Mrs. Hawkers, Vivian tells me that she over 
heard you say that she is not your child. I[ suspecter 
as much before. You do not deny it?” 

The woman looked surprised, although she was 
too weak to experience any strong ewmotiou, au 
then replied that Vivian had heard truly. 

“She heard you tell Roffey that she was thre chil 
of a poor widow, who gave herto you. ‘This wes « 
false assertion on your part, was it not ?” 

‘The ex-actress uodded assent. 

“I thought so,” and there was a spice of triumpl) te 
the lawyer's tones, “I think I can tell you who ste 
is. Her resemblance to my cousin's wifeis more thas 
accidental, In plain words, Mrs. Hawkers, Vivian ix 
the child of the immaculate Mrs. Travers, who place 
her in your charge, hiring you to take care of he: 
while she was a mere infant. At a suitable time, whe 
the child had become very engaging, you took hert 
the Travers’s, Mrs. ‘ravers proposing to adopt her ax 
the lawful heiress of herself and husband. ‘There 
t.e whole story as well as you could have told it; be 
I discovered it by. reasoniug, with only a few factsuc 
guide me. ‘I'ell me—-is it not true ?” 

** Not quite,” said Mrs. Hawkers. “TI have sent fe 
Vivian, who will soon be here. You shall thea knee 
the truth.” 

Lorimer began a vigorous protestation against any 
communication to Vivian on the subject, but, the 
nurse entering, he was obliged to cease his remarks 

Undecided whether or not to be present at the pro- 
mised confession, he finally retreated to a gtoon 
corner, determined that if Vivian came alone slic showai 
depart ouly in his company. Ie would even let th: 
mask fall, and stand forth ia ber sight the villain le 
was, rather than that she should escape his toils alte 
gether. 

All the evil in his nature grew into hideous luxwei 
ance during those moments of anxious waiting. 

“ T will do it—I will do it!” the ex-actress kept con- 
tinually muttering. ‘I will repair the only wreuy 4 
ever did. Why den't she hurry?” 

“What wrong, mother?” asked Roffes, once o 
twice. 

“ They can’t harm you, O!cher, for what your mother 
did!” was we irrelevant reply. “Ob! why deu't ko 
come ?” 

At length there was a slight stir iu the hall, the des: 
opened, and Vivian entered. 

Behind her, to Lorimer’s amazement and confasien, 
came Hugh Aynscourt, Miss Oswyn, and a geutleman 
who appeared to be a notary. 

The last-named individual carried writing-materiak 
in his hands. He placed them upon a table indicated 
by the nurse, who betrayed no surprise at bis pre 
sence, and tovuk a seat beside them. 

Vivian advanced directly to the bedside, the phite 
soplier following her as a guard, yet keeping dines 
out of the range of the woman's vision. 

“ You are very ill, Mrs. Mawkers,” said the yeeng 
girl, gently and pityingly. 

The woman auswered, faintly: 

“Yes, I am going to die.. You are very goed 
to come and gee me. I lave a confession te make.” 

The notary drew his table a little uearer, and dipped 
his pen iu the ink. 

“ Does the confession refer to me, Mrs. Hawkers?” 





“She ts quite 





verify my suspicions ia regard to Vivian's birth.” 
He quitted the house abruptly, and, taking a cak, 
hastened tark to see lioffey. 








asked Vivian. ‘ You need not tell about my Geieg 


! brought here. My simple word will suffice.” 
It is about your birth—whe soa 


* Jt is not that. 
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are. You were not the daughter of a poor widow, as 
i told Olcher. Listen, 1 have a strange story to tell 
you. I was an actress, and married for my second 
husband Lesley Hawkers, the son of a rich and proud 
family. He died, leaving me with a baby girl, his 
child and mine, to support. Thinking the old folks 
would do something handsome for their graudchild, 
I started to visit them, although they had never ac- 
kuowledged or even noticed me. But I had great 
hopes on little Lyddy’s account.” 

She paused, asked for water, which was given her, 
and Roffey remarked that that part of the story was 
well known to him. 

* But sot to the rest,” said his mother, glancing 
restlessly around her. “I was walking part of the 
distance to save money; little Liddy took sick and 
died. She had a fit, think. I grieved more at her 
death because now I could not expect to get anything 
from Lesley's folks. “I was going towards the town 
when I came to a handsome country-seat, with trees 
and arbours, and a pond. It belonged, as I afterwards 
liscovered, to Drayton Travers.” 

Steppisg for another drink of water and to rest a 
moment, the ex-actress soon resumed : 

“ Miserable and poor, I entered the grounds, think- 
ing I'd tell my story to the lady of the Louso and ask 
her assistance. I went along one of the winding 
walks, with my little dead Lyddy in my arms, and 
soon came to a point whero the walk touched theedge 
f the pond. ‘There, under the trees, all alone, 
toddling about—for it wasn’t a year old—was the 
prettiest little creature I had ever seen, dressed like a 
little fairy. Looking at it, and at my dead child, the 
evil one entered ny heart.” 

Every word of this confession had been followed 
by the busy strokes af the notary’s pen, and listened 
to with breathless attention by the remaining audi- 
tors. 
“The little rich child was a girl, about the same 
age as my Lyddy, and with features not unlike hers. 
The bair was almost exactly the same. 1 won't tell 
you how long I hesitated, or how I argued, for I 
wasn’t ali bad, though it seems so; but at last I took 
up the little thing, took off its rich clothes aud 
jewellery, and changed them for Lyddy’s. I kept it 
still, though it was hard work, and it didn’t take me 
long to fit Lyddy out in the rich child's things. 
Then I put the dead baby into the pond, took up the 
living oue, hiding it under my shawl, aud hurried 
away as fastas I could. Nobody lad seen me, and 
I felt safe. As I passed out of the gate, creeping ia 
the shadow of the fence, I saw the careless nurse- 
maid flirting with the gardener at quite a little dis- 
tance, and by the way she laughed 1 kuew she didn't 
suspect any harm could come to her little charge. Is 
that all dewn ?” 

The notary answered in the affirmative. 

“ T travelled on to Colonel Hawkers’s, got an an- 
nuity from him on account of the child, aud, well con- 
tented, I went back, where I took rooms and went to 
keeping heuse, with my son Ulcler here and the 
stolen baby. One day I happened to come across ay 
old paper, and read in it au account of the death of 
the only child of Mr. Travers, who had got drowned 
while playing, its careless nurse having neglected it. 
Well, | went to Mrs. ‘Travers aud told her I'd heard of 
her loss the previous year, that | was a poor widow, 
and offered to let her have my child. She and Mr. 
‘l'ravers accepted my offer, paid me athousand pounds, 
aud took the child. Il weut back well satistied that 
[ had done right. I've always been easy about the 
matter since, because them that had the uatural right 
to her bad her in their possession.” 

The woman was now completely exhausted, al- 
though throughout tle narration she had frequeutly 
paused to rest and collect her thouglits. 

She lay with her eyes slut, breathing heavily, uutil 
the netary came to her requesting her to sign the 
onfession, which he read over to her. 

She signed it without hesitation iu a handwriting 
that evidenced her weakness. 

“ Only one thing more,” 
uess |” 

Ser pleading look was not iguored by Vivian, 
who took her baud kindly, amd said, with joyful 
vears : 

“1 forgive you, Mrs. Hawkers, for myself, and in 
the name of my dear, dear parents! May heaven for- 
give you as freely !” 

‘'There’s something more that I forgot,” faltered 
the ex-actress. 

She proceeded to narrate how and why she had 
recently abducted Vivian, showing Lorimer iu his 
true colours; ner did she stop until the young girl 
was in possession of the whole story. 

“And now you must ail go!” said the nurse, de- 
cidedty. “She must sleep!” 

Nv one wished to liaze 
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Just as they reached it she paused, her gaze resting 
upon Percy Lorimer, who, consuming with rage, 
glowered at her from the corner in which he had 
secreted himself. 

She looked at hima full moment—not revengefully, 
not triumphantly, but with a deep sadness upon her 
gloriously beautiful face. But as she marked his 
sullen, evil expression, her looked changed to one of 
2 ange pity and forgiveness that haunted him ever 
after. 

Aud then, her hand on Mr. Aynscourt’s arm, she 
quitted the room. 

She never beheld Lorimer again. 

The next morning, with Mr. Aynscourt, she went 
home, Dennis almost fainting with joy at beholding 
ler. 

He told her of the telegram Lorimer had received, 
and Vivian wept with joy at the prospect of her 
parents’ early return. 

They arrived in the evening, weary, worn, and 
dispirited, with the equally depressed Philip, and 
Dennis, quivering with delight, ushered them into 
Mrs. ‘l'ravers’s boudoir, where Vivian awaited them. 

There was a joyful meeting, which we shrink from 
endeavouring to portray, lest we fail to do justice to it. 

To the parents were given her first embrace, then 
she wept upon her lover's breast, his tears flowing with 
hers, and then, as Mrs. Travers sank into her chair, 
Vivian sprang again into her arms, sobbing: 

“Oh, mamma! so much has happened since you 
went away. Mrs. Hawkers is dying, and has declared 
that | am your own child!” 

“So youare,darling!” replied Mrs. Travers, tenderly, 
not comprehending the full import of her daughter's 
words. 

Vivian could not explainit, but she was spared the 
trouble by the opportune entrance of Mr. Aynscourt 
and the notary. 

At sight of his uncle in gentlemanly attire, and 
without Sir William, Philip was justly astonished. 

After greeting his nephew and Vivian's parents, the 
philosopher introduced the notary, who, after a few 
prefatory remarks, read the full confession of Mrs. 
Hawkers. 

Philip, his uncle, and the notary then stole from the 
room, leaving the parents with their child. 

What a scene followed! 

* * . . 7 

Mrs. Hawkers lingered long enough in the shadow 
of death to repeat her coufession to Mr. and Mrs. 
Travers, who accorded her their full forgiveness,-and 
them she passed away. 

After her funeral, Olcher Roffey sold off her effects, 
found what money she had secreted, re-let the house, 
aud disappeared. 

During tie remainder of the gay season Vivian was 
more than ever the belle. Idolized by her parents and 
lover, sue was courted by society, flattered by old and 
young, made a reigning queen, but remained unspoiled 
through all her prosperity and good fortune. 

During the same period she was the suvshine of the 
philosopher's home, and watched with pleasure the 
growing interest of “ Uncle Hugh” in his staid and 
quiet housekeeper. It was she who convineed the old 
man that he was not too old to marry, and that Myrtle 
would, and could, and did love him for himself 
alone. 

In June the Travers’s, Philip Aynscourt, his uncle, 
and Miss Osmyn went to the splendid country estate of 
the ‘Travers’s. 

In the same month, one beautiful morning, when 
the air was laden with the perfume of roses, Vivian 
Travers and Philip Aynscourt were married. As 
they stepped away from the altar the old philosopher 
handed his nephew a package of papers tied with red 
tape, and then led Miss Osmyn before the minister, 
who speedily made them one in law, Sir William 
barking his approval at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony. 

On looking over his bridal gift from his. uncle, 
Philip discovered that it represented the sum of one 
hundred and twenty thousand pouuds—half of his 
uncle’s fortune—variously invested in stocks, real 
estate, aud bank accounts. 

The old philosopher purchased a small estate 
adjoining the Travers’s, built a cozy bird’s-nest of a 
villa, naming the place “ ‘I'he Myrtles,” purchased an 
immense quantity of myrtle vines with which to over- 
run Lisestate, banished his once favourite philosophers 
to ite attic, and prepared to enjoy life with his wife. 
But he never can be persuaded that Sir William 
IJamilton’s soul is not imprisoned in the body of his 
canine friend, and his good wife never attempts to 
argue the poiat with him. 

ile clerishesthe doctrines of Pythagoras, frequently 
quotes Diogenes, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, and the 
rest, but he is now engaged in studying under a very 
despotic teacher, a juvenile Hugh, a sturdy young 
gentleman of four years, who was presented to him 
by Myrtle a year or so alter their marriage. 

[tis a matter of great pleasure to the philosopher 


that Sir William is strongly attached to Master Hugh 
not disdaining to share his gambols, or serve as a 
horse or any other required capacity, to the chubby 
heir of The Myrtles. 

There are two mistresses at the stately mansion— 
the lovely Vivian and her queenly mother. There 
are also two masters. 

But thereis no clashing ; all is harmony and peace 
in that pleasant home, where every day, whatever the 
outward weather, seems as though it might have 
strayed from paradise. 

There were two little ones to shout with delight at 
his coming—an Everard and a Madelon— who are the 
idols of their grandparents, and with these: little chil- 
dren, Mr. and Mrs. Travers, aud his sunny-tempered 
Vivian, Philip feels that home is the dearest spot on 
earth, and that no laurel wreaths or civic honours 
shall ever draw him from it. 

THE END. 








ZEHRA. 


CHAPTER I. 


CuristTians had by degrees gained possession of all 
the Spanish Peninsula save Granada; but Granada 
still gave a home and a kingdom to the Moor, and here 
the Moslem held his sceptre against the mighty powers 
that were growing in the North. There sere scenes 
of festivity in Granada, and magnificent tournaments, 
too, were held there; nor was the participation in these 
confined to the Moors, for Christian knights, from 
Spain, and France, and Germany, frequently came 
and joined in the lists. The Moor was wary, however, 
and his darkly flasuing eye slept not upon his Christian 
visitors, 

It was a bright morning in early summer. Tho 
gardens, the fields, and the forests, were clothed in 
their gayest vestments, and the birds sent aloft the 
notes of their thanksgiving in sweetly sounding, 
musical peans. Near the river Guadix, and upon its 
northern bank, appeared two horsemen ; their beasts 
were standing still, and the riders were gazing upon a 
stream that flowed before them. Back of them, 
towards the north, was a deep forest, from which they 
had just emerged, while abead, to the southward, 
some twelve miles distant, a few glittering spires 
could be seen, and near these loomed up the bright 
towers of the Alhambra. Farther on, the eye rested 
upon the snow-clad summits of the heaven-reaching 
Alpujarras, with the Sierra Nevada, towering aloft 
with its crown of regal white, the monarch of Moun- 
tain Spain. 

‘The first of the horsemen was a young man attired 
in a gorgeous suit of mail. The subile links were of 
the brightest steel, and they were wrought with the 
most exquisite skill and workmausbip. Over this suit 
ot tull mail the man wore a frock of crimson silk, upon 
the breast of which was wrought in golden threads 
the crossof Leon. Upon his head he wore a steel 
cap, formed of nicely adjusted plates, slightly conical 
in its form, and from the top of which waved a triple 
plume of white ostrich feathers. If the cross upon 
the knight’s breast did not at once betray the king- 
dom whence he came, the rich dress of the black 
steed that bore him would have cleared the matter at 
once. Over the plates of steel that the horse wore 
upon his breast, and covering the back and sides of 
the animal, was a drapery of crimson silk, upon which 
was wrought in various colours of silver and gold the 
cross and the lion—the insignia of Christian Leon. 

The knight was not over six-and-twenty years of 
age, being tall and well formed, with a fulness of 
limb and muscle that spoke of much strength and 
manly exercise. His hair was worn in the usual 
manuer of the times, long and flowing, the curls of 
which escaped freely from beneath the steelcap. His 
features were noble in their moulding, and possessed 
a degree of beauty that can be made up only from the 
promptings of a generous soul, aud a noble and brave 
heart. 

The knight’s companion was an odd-looking being, 
dressed in the common garb of an humble esquire, 
with leggins of half-armour, and wearing a stout breast- 
plate. He wore upon his head a steel skull-cap, and 
the face that looked out from beneath the small vizor 
was beaming with good-nature and shrewd cunning. 
He was some years older than his master, and though 
not so tall by several inches, he yet possessed a 
quantity of muscle that showed itself in big masses 
about his breast and limbs, and those who had come 
once within his clutches never afterwards doubted 
that Pedro Bambino’s muscle,was as good in quality 
as in quantity. ‘The horse he rode was of an iron- 





gray colour, and full as stout as his master's, 

** Pedro,” said the knight, as he reined his horse 
farther back from the edge of the river, “ there must 
be a bridge spmewhere about here.” 

“In truth fhere is,” returned the esquire, “ or at 





least there used to be one, for I crossed it myself not 
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adozen years ago; but I think it is farther up the 
stream.” 

“Then up the stream we'll go,” said the knight, as 
he turned his horse’s head in that direction. 

Accordingly, both riders started off, and at the end 
of half an hour they came to the place where a bridge 
was thrown across the river. They d over to 
the other side, and there they found themselves in a 
broad road that led to the city of Gramada. 

“We are in the right way now,” said Pedro Bam- 
bino. 

“Yes,” returned the knight. 

“ But what would all this gain us if they wouldn't 
Jet us into the city ?” suggested the esquire. 

“There'll be no trouble about that, Pedro. A 
peaceable Christian knight will not be refused ad- 
mittance within the city.” 

‘Nor a peaceable Christian esquire,” added Pedro. 

“No,” said the knight, with a smile. 

“Then there can’t be much danger,” continued 
Pedro, as he spurred up his horse. 

For some time the two rode on in silence. Even 
the mind of the esquire seemed deeply interested in 
the gorgeous scenery that opened upon.the view, and 
more than once he allowed his horse to stop, as he 
became lost ina sort of rapt wonder at the scenes 
that lay ahead. Thesnow-capped Alpujarras riveted 
most of his attention, and it wasmot until the taller 
forest trees began to gather over his head and shut 
out the mountains, that he gave any due attention to 
his beast, 

“ What does that mean?” uttered Pedro, as they 
entered a ravine of palms and gall-nuts. 

“What?” returned the knight, casting an inquisitive 
glance at his companion. 

“ My horse smells something. See him toss that 
dainty head and open those nostrils. There—hear 
that snort.” 

Both men cast their eyes about them, and it was not 
long before the object that had awakened the instinct of 
the brute was discovered. Upon the sideof'the road, 
and at the foot of a huge rock, sat a man who seemed 
by his countenance to bein considerable pain. He 
seemed an old man, for his hair and beard were gray, 
aud he was dressed in the garb of a man in the lower 
ranks of life. ‘The Christians pulled in their steeds as 
they came abreast of where the man sat, and the knight 
bent over to get a fair view of him. 

“ Sir Knight,” said the man, hal-raising himself to 
his feet, “‘do you go to the city?” 

“You” 

“Then, in the name of the God you worship, I ask 
you tocarry me.” 

“San Jago, good man,” quickly responded Pedro 
—for he knew that if the mau were carried, his horse 
would have to bear the burden—* our horses are way- 
worn now. We've ridden half the night, and ’twould 
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“Stop, Pedro,” interrupted the knight, and then 
turning towards the Moor, he continued, “ Are you 
unable to walk ?” 

“Lam, most truly, Sir Knight. I had climbed upon 
the top of this rock, and fell. My right ankle is.badly 
eprained, and I fear 1 am otherwise injured.” 

“What could you want tp there?” asked Pedro, 
casting his eyes up to where the rock towered 
above his head. 

“*I wanted to see the rising sun,” returned the Moor. 

“You'd better have been in your bed than running 
after the sun, I should say.” 

There was a spark of indignation flashing in the 
dark eye of the Moor, but it quickly changed to a 
-cast of melancholy thought, and looking sharply into 
Pedro’s face, he said: 

“ My God made the sun the most glorious of all His 
creations, and I love to look uponit. But my likes 
shall not sit heavily on you. Go your way; and I will 
craw] to the city as best I can.” 

“ Hold—not quite so fast,” said the knight. “ My 
good esquire has a way peculiarly his own; but, as 
good Christians, we'll not leave you here to suffer. 
Pedro, help the man to mount behind you, I know 
you wouldn't feel easy to leave him here.” 

With more alacrity than might have been expected, 
Pedro leaped from his horse, and assisted the Moor to 
his feet. It was with much difficulty that the poor 
fellow moved along with Pedro's aid, and not until 
the knight himself alighted and gave his assistance, 
could the Moer be lifted to the horse’s back. 

“ Sir Knight,” said the lamed man, as the trio were 
mounted, “ I do not wish to ask of you too much, but 
if you would hasten on to the city as fast as possible 
you would do mea favour for which I will be grateful.” 

The knight bade Pedo put spurs to his horse, and 
for some distance they galloped on at a good speed. 
At length they came to an abrupt hill, and the beasts 
were allowed to walk up. 

“ You have come to join in the tournament to-mor- 
ew, 1 suppose,” said the Moor, as he ran his eyes over 
eo knight's fine figure. 

« { y2ew not there was one,” returned the Christian, 





with a kindling eye. “Buti faith, I shall be there if 
there is.” 

“There will be a grand display of prowess, and 
many a bright eye to bear it witness,” said the Moor. 

“By San Dominic, then I shall bear it wituess too,” 
cried Pedro, with a joyful look. “ I'll bear my master’s 
shield against the list. Ha! Pedro, we'll see.” 

As the esquire said this he patted his horse em- 
phatically upon the neck and looked proudly upon his 
master. The Moor, too, gazed upon the knight. 

“You are from Leon,” he said. 

“ Yes,” returned the knight. 

“ And a count, too,” returned the Moor. 

“Yes.” 

“Count of Valladolid, too,” answered the Moor. 

“ Your eyes are sharp,” said the knight, with a 
smile. 

“ Sharp enough to know the meaning of your triple 
plume,” said the Moor. = : 
“So, 80. Well, I am/@hatles, Count of Valladolid 
and t-reyal of Tyson.” 

“ And what is Commt Charles of Valladolid doing 
so far south?” 

“ Seeing the country,” returned the: knight. And 
then, with a.sharp look into the face of the Moor, he 
continued : ole 

_“ As you are the first acquaintance I have made, 
whom might I call you?” 

“To tell the truth, good count,” answered the 
Moslem, while a jar look overspread his features, 
“it makes little what you call me. In all 
probability, you will never see me again, and I don't 
believe I shall everreward you for the kindness you 
are at present doing me. However, I am sometimes 
called Abdalla, and if that name suit you, so you 
may call me.” 

The knight gazed curiously upon the Moor, for the 
swarthy features were not only regular and well 
formed, but they possessed @ degree of intelligence 
that was not to be overlooked. ‘There was something 
in his manner, too, that was puzzling, to say the 
least. 

“Do you belong to the city of Granada?” asked 
Sir Charles. 

“ Asmuch there asanywhere.” 

“But to judge from your haste you have urgent 
business there now?” 

“ Yes,” 

That moncsyllable was pronounced in a tone so 
peculiar that even Pedro turned half about in his 
saddle and gazed into the face of the Moor. 

“ By San Dominic, but you are a curious man, all 
ways,” said the esquire. 

“ And this is a very curious world. 
discovered that yet?” 

“T’ faith, you speak the truth now,” uttered Pedro, 
and as he spoke he turned once more to his horse’s 
head. 

They had topped the hill, and the city was open to 
view. The horses were put to a brisk trot, and no- 
thing more was said until the gate was reached. The 
party were admitted without much questioning, aud as 
they entered the city the people were busy at their 
daily callings. 

“ Here,” said the Moor, as they reached a narrow 
street that turned off towards the eastern part of the 
city, ‘‘ let me down here.” 

“JT will see you to your destination,” said the 
knight. 

“This is near enough, sir. If you will accept my 
thanks for your kindness.thus far, I will trouble you 
no farther.” : 

Pedro helped the Moor to the pavement. The poor 
man stood with difficulty, and the count could not fail 
to see that his attempts to walk were attended with 
the most exquisite pain; yet he assured the knight 
that he could make his way alone, aud that he should 
prefer to do so. 

“ Charles of Valladolid,” said the Moor, ashe turned 
towards the knight, “ you say that you have come here 
to see the country, but if you have business, be wary 
in performing it.” 

The knight looked wonderingly upon the Moslem ; 
but Abdalla waited for no answer. He turned and 
moved slowly, painfully away. 

“By San Jago, Sir Charles, what do you make of 
that ?” uttered Pedro. 

“ T can make nothing of it,” returned the knight, in 
a puzzled, thoughtful mood, and without farther re- 
mark he started on. 

Without difficulty the count found an inn that 
suited him, and having seen that his horse would 
be well provided for, ie entered the building and 
ordered breakfast for himself and esquire. 
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CHAPTER Il, 
DurinG the day the Knight of Leon did little else than 
look aboutthecityin company with his honest esquire. 
It was no unusual thing for.Cliristians to be seen in 





the city, and the count and his companions attracted 





only passing notice from the Moors. Great prepara- 
tions were going on for the tournament that wastocome 
off the next day. It was to be held in a large square be~ 
yond the hill upon which stood the Alhambra, and 
thither the knight bent his steps towards the close of 
the day. The Granadian king, Mohammed VI., gave 
but little attention to the manly sports that so well 
suited the tastes of his subjects, and, in fact, he gave 
but little attention to anything save his own plea- 
sure and personal comfort, with just enough of men- 
tal and physical activity to keep his throne from fall- 
ing beneath him. 

The present anticipated tournament had been 
agreed to by the king, at the urgent solicitation of 
many of his best knights, and he had agreed not 
only to be present at its passage, but he was to 
superintend it. 

When Charles of Leon returned to his inn in the 
evening, he had resolved to attend the tournament on 
the following day. 

“ But will it be well?” queried Pedro. 

“And how can it be evil ?” asked the count. 

“T'll tell you. You know you are counted the best 
lance in Leon. Now, if you enter the lists to-mor- 
row, you may come off the victor, and, by San 
Dominic, that wouldn't suit these hot-blooded Moors.” 

“You take it wrongly, Pedro. There are good 
knights in Granada, and they will not prove them- 
selves so mean as to turn enemies against one who 
proved their better in the use of arms. No, no, good 
Pedro, don’t fear on that account, for I assure you 
all will be well.” 

“ Well, just as you please,” returned Pedro; and he 
spoke in a dubious mauner, and shortly afterwards he 
set about preparing his master’s armour. 

The next morning was fair and bright. At an 
early hour the people began to flock to the spot 
where the tournament was to take place, and at ten 
o’clock the king entered the enclosure and tvok his 
seat. The trumpets sounded a furious blast, and the 
jousting began. For two hours the sport continued, 
and Ben Hamed, the Alcalde of Granada, stood the 
victor. He was a powerful, subtle knight, and he 
swung his spear aloft, and vauntingly challenged all 
opponents. ‘Two more Moorish kuights appeared 
against him; but one after the other they were van- 
quished, and then more proudly than ever did Ben 
Hamed swing his spear aloft. 

Charles of Leon pushed his horse through the 
crowd that was collected outside of the paling, but ere 
he reached it he caught the sound of his own name 
pronounced near to his side. 

“Beware! Make not an enemy of the Alcalde!” 

The knight turned his head, and he saw Abdalla 
limping away through the crowd. He knew it was 
the same Abdalla that he had picked up by the road- 
side, though he looked somewhat different. His hair 
and beard were jet black, and he looked many years 
younger. The voice, however, the count knew, and 
he knew the countenance, too. Tho strange Moor 
was soon out of sight, and the count again pushed 
towards the paling. His soul was set upon a joust 
with the haughty, defying Moor, and he was not to 
be bent from his purpose. 

“ What ho, there! Here comesa Christian knight 
to give thee battle, Ben Hamed,” exclaimed the king, 
as Charles of Leon entered the lists. 

The Alcalde turned his flashing eyes upon the new 
comer, and proudly drawing back, he awaited the 
Christian’s approach. 

* What seck ye here ?” cried Ben Hamed. 

“To give thee a friendly joust,” returned Charles ; 
“ that is, if the lists be open to me.” 

“ Of course they are open, if you be a 
said the king. 

“TI ama true knight of Leon, and this day shall 
proveit, though I may go down before the lance of 
the Alcalde; yet if I bear me at ail before one whose 
prowess has been so well proved, you will know me 
for a knight.” 

At the first part of his speech Ben Hamed frowned, 
but at its close he looked upon the Christian with « 
half-scornful expression, as Le jauntily balanced Lis 
lance in bis hand. 

“ Go, take your ground,” he said. 

“ Shall it be with lance and shield ?” asked Charles. 

“* Jes.” 

The count rode back to the paling where Pedro 
was stationed, and took his shield. From one of the 
marshals he received a roundlecaded spear, and then 
the trumpet sounded. 

Charles of Leon was habited the same as we saw 
him upon tle road, and his appearance attracted the 
attention of all. His horse seemed eager for the 
onset, and le pranced in his instinctive pride. 

Again tle herald sounded the trumpet, and Charles 
gave his steed the rein. The Moor and the Christian 
met. Ben Hamed sat like a rock in his saddle, while 
the count was jostled, but he lost not’ his balance. 
‘That instant Charles saw and understood the Alcalde’s 
subtle play. With a movement so quick that it was 
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almost imperceptible, and one that must have required 
loug practice for its perfection, the Moor had swung 
lis spear across the eyes of his adversary’s horse with 
a circular sweep before he brought it to its final poise ; 
but the Christian determined that it should not be 
done again. 

It was with a confident air that Ben Hamed turned 
his horse for the second joust, and when the trumpet 
sounded, he set boldly forward. 

Again the riders met, but Ben Hamed passed not, for 
the Knight of Leon's lance-head struck him full in 
the throat and hurled him to the ground. 

There was a low murmur ran around among the 
spectators, and a careful observer would have seen 
that there was much satisfaction felt at the result of 
the last joust; but the people dared not give boister- 
ous speech to their feelings, for the Alcalde was 
feared. 

As Ben Hamed sprang to his feet, there was fierce 
passion in his features, and for a moment he was 
speechless. But soon he found his tongue, and seiz- 
ing his horse's rein, he turned to Charles of Leon, and 
throwing his shield upon the ground, he shouted : 

“Down with your lance and shield! I'll have at 
thee now with the cimeter. You shal show your 
prowess to better advantage ere I have done with 
thee.” 

“ The sword is not a weapon for a joust,” returned 
Charles. “ It is too dangerous for sport.” 

“Ha, ha! and is the Christian dog in fear?” 

This was spoken by the exasperated Moor in a loud, 
defiant, bitter tone, and sent the rich blood coursing 
quickly through the Christian’s veins. 

“ The Christian does not fear!” he returned, in a 
proud tone. 

“ Then draw your sword and throw away all else,” 
exclaimed the Alcalde, as he mounted his horse and 
drew his brigi:t cimeter. 

“ Tf the king will hold meclear of the consequences, 
I will meet you.” 

“ Ben Hamed, you had better give over the trial, and 
go back to the lance,” said the monarch. 

“No, no—the sword it shall be!” cried the Al- 
calde. 

* Then the Christian knight shall be free from all 
harm, save such as he meets.at the hands of his antag- 
ovist. Let the signal be given.” 

‘Che trumpet sounded, and Charles of Leon drew 
his swore ; it was akeen weapon ; straight and double- 
edged, with the usual cross hilt. 

The Moor met him, and some dozen blows were 
exchanged without effect; but at length Charles 
wounded his antagonist on the shoulder. Ben Hamed 
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saw that he had a superior to deal with, and he deter- 
mined to ride him down. 

To this end he drew in his reins and at a word his 
horse reared, and would have struck his fore feet 
directly upon the Christian’s body ; but Charles saw 
the movement, and he not only avoided it, but he took 
advantage of it. 

His own horse was well trained, and he made the 
noble animal perform a leap that set the Moor at 
fault. 

As Ben Hamed's horse was reared proudly upon his 
hind legs, the horse of the Christian sprang quickly 
against his haunch, and both Moor and beast went 
tumbling on the ground. 

With a fearful oath Ben Hamed sprang to his feet, 
and, placing one foot upon the prostrate body of his 
horse, he struck furiously at the Christian ; but Charles 
of Leon soon ended the conflict, for with a blow that 
seemed like the lightning’s leap, he struck the up- 
raised blade of the Moor’s cimeter near the hilt, and 
broke it in twain. 

The shouts of the multitude could no longer be re- 
strained, and, as they broke on theair, the Alcalde was 
utterly overcome by the rage and mortification that 
had seized him. 

His horse was so much sprained that it was with 
difficulty the animal could be set upon his feet, and 
then the beast limped away from the lists for fifteen 
minutes, 

Charles of Leon kept the lists, and no one appeared 
against him. 

“Shall we pronounce the Christian the victor ?” at 
length said the king, as the repeated calls of the herald 
remained unanswered. 

“The Christian cannot receive the scarf!” cried 
Ben Hamed, who had taken a place near the royal seat, 
where a doctor was dressing the wound upon bis 
shoulder. 

The king hesitated, and he showed by his manner 
that he liked not to bestow the badge upon the Chiris- 
tian, : 

“The Christian is a true knight, and knighthood 
should know no foreign blood !” cried an old Moslem 
warrior, who sat near the king. 

“ The Christian is the true victor!” cried a dozen 
voices, 

“ Then he shall receive the reward,” said the king. 
Then turning to a fair young being who sat near him, 
he added, “*Zehra, if you deem the Christian worthy, 
give him the badge.” 

It was a lovely girl to whom the king spoke—one 
who had just blushed into womanhood, with all the 
roses of beautiful youth still clustering about Ler. 








She waved her hand to Charles of Leon, and ho 
came near to her and knelt before her. 

“Sir Knight,” she said, with a sweet smile, “to you 
I award the gift that has thus fallen to my bestowal. 
While it remains in your possession, forget not the 
duty you owe to your honourable knighthood, nor her 
who bestowed it.” 

The scarf was of blue silk, richly wrought with 
threads of gold, and as Zehra spoke, she threw it 
over the knight’s shoulders. As Charles of Leon 
rose to his feet, he gazed for a moment into the fea- 
tures of the fairy being. 

She smiled upon him, and she blushed while she 
smiled. 

When the young Christian turned from the spot, 
he felt in his heart that he could never forget the fair 
donor or the badge he had won. 

Her countenance had burst upon his sight as breaks 
the view of the distant spring upon the thirsty tra- 
veller of the desert. He did not notice the look «i 
Ben Hamed, nor did he see how the king was moved. 
He saw only the bright beams of Zehra’s loveliness, 
and he forgot that life lad its losses as well as its 

ns, 

“By San Dominic,” uttered Pedro, as he rode away 
from the scene ef the tournament with his mastic, 
“you have made one enemy, at least.” 

“How so, Pedro?” 

“'The Alcalde will never forgive you.” 

“ Then he is not a good knight.” 

“You are blind, Sir Charles. Didn’t you ever 
know of wicked knights iu Leon ?” 

“a Yes.” 

“Then you may expect to find some here. San 
Jago! but it didn't seem very hard for the girl to de- 
cide against her father.” 

“ Pather ! what de you mean 2” uttered the knight, 
with « sudden start. 

“ Why, didn’t you know that Zebra was the Al- 
calde’s daughter ?” 

“ No.” 

“She is, then.” 

“ Are you sure of this ?” ‘ 

“Certainly. 1 heard the people speaking of her 
before the combat was ended.” 

Charles of Lon rode ou for some distance in silence. 
Heseemed much moved by what he had heard, and 
disappointment was plainly written upon his brow. 
When he reached his hotel he put off his armour, aut 
as soon as he was aloue he set about looking over « 
number of papers that he tock fromhis bosom, each of 
which bore the royal seal of Leon, . 

fav be conisuned) 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
———_—_——————— 
CHAPTER XXIIL 
Thou know’st how fearless is my trust in thee. 
Miss Landon. 
Ten thousand fears 
Invented wild, ten thousand frantic views 
Of horrid rivals, hangivg on the charms 
For which he melts in fondness, eat him up 
With fervent auyuish and consuming rage. 
Zhomson’s ** Seasons.” 

Durine the day that followed his observance of 
Natalie Afton, and the discovery of two Lady Leo- 
poldes, as he in his own mind termed them, Basil 
Montmanur sought in vain a private interview with his 
betrothed. 

On the morning of Lord Templecombe'’s departure, 
a ride was projected through the extensive park, and 
Basil resolved to seize upon the occasion to converse 
freely with the Lady Leopolde. 

The horses had been brought around, and the riders 
had begun to make their appearauce when Richard 
Layne, splendidly mounted, :ode up the avenue to join 
the party. 

He assigned himself a position as escort to Miss 
Wycherly and Lady Ellen Haigh, the latter of whom 
was coquettishly attired in # scarlet habit and a cap 
with a drooping feather. 

Sir Wilton Werner devoted himself to the Misses 
Braithwaite, and Basil rode beside Leopolde. 

In this order they set out for the park, but had 
scarcely started when the Marquis of Waldemere 
dashed after the party, upon his balf-tamed steed, and 
took his station at the bridle-rein of Miss Alethea, who 
greeted him witha look of surprise and 4 nonchalant 
bow. 

His lordship glowered fiercely at herin return, com- 
pressed his lips, and maiutained a rigid silence. 

As they rode leisurely into the broad road that in- 
tersected the park, Leopolde and her lover lingered & 
little behind their companions, who were too much 
absorbed in their own pleasures to uotice their delin- 
quency. 

The morning was one of those lovely summer 
mornings, that amply atone for the cad winds and 
dreary rains that for months precede them. 

The air was soft and fragrant with the breath of 
many flowers; and there was a romantic loveliness 
about the park with its lofty over-arching trees, its 
smooth, hard road flecked aud dotted with little pools 
of sunlight, with the timid hares darting now and then 
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across the path of the gay riders, and the equally timid 
deer peering with their bright eyes from some leafy 
covert or sheltered glade. 

“You look happy this morning, Basil,” said the 
Lady Leopolde, shyly. 

“T am happy, dear Leopolde,” responded Mont- 
maur, with asmile. “ And yet not much more so than 


| I have been every hour and minute since that blessed 


ban Ang which you accepted me as your future hus- 
and.” 

“ Every hourand minute! Then you did not grieve 
much over my supposed inconstancy ?” and the 
maiden laaghed and blushed. 

“I did not really doubt you for one moment, Leo- 
polde, but I feared that you were a somnambulist. I 
have learned better now !” 

The Lady Leopolde looked up at her lover witha 
startled and inquiring glance, and he said : 

“ I refer to your explanations of yesterday, dearest 
Leo. It was indeed a relief to me to learn that the 
earl’s midnight visitor wasa stranger. How marvel- 
lously she resembled you, though ! I do not wonder 
that even I, who know you so well, was deceived by 
that resemblance! She was a copy of yourself, done 
in fainter eolours.” 

“You must not flatter me so, Basil,” interrupted 
the maiden, who greatly admired the gentle loveli- 
ness of her unacknowledged sister. ‘Some day you 
shall know the whole secret !” 

‘In your own good time, darling,” was the gallant 
response. “I trustyou too fully to desire an expla- 
nation before you shall be entirely ready to give it. 
If I can only convince myself that I was not the vic- 
tim of an illusion as 

“Perhaps it will aid the conviction if you relate 
again your discovery, Basil.” 

Thus encouraged, the lover went on to relate the 
second time how he had followed Natalie downstairs 
to the Lady Leopolde’s door; how he had seen his 
betrothed appear on the threshold, and embrace her 
lovely counterpart, drawing her into her room; and 
how he had then, amazed and bewildered, retired to 
his apartment to spend hours in vain endeavours to 
solve the mystery thus thrust upon his notice. 

“ You can hardly imagine my relief,” he concluded, 
‘*to find that you were not walking in your sleep, 
my darling. ‘hat idea has haunted me for days, and 
I have more than once started up from my sleep in 
the fear that at that very moment you might be ex- 
posed toeome dauger from which 1 was powerless to 
save you!” 

“Are you anxious to learn all about this young 
girl, Basil ?” 
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“Not until you are quite ready to tell me, Leo- 
polde!” 

He spoke with such simple faith and trust thas 
Leopolde was tempted to confide in him wholly. 

She had great reliance upon his judgment and dis- 
cretion, and she reflected that any secret that be- 
longed to her might well be shared with her future 
husband. 

“You deserve to be rewarded for your unquestien- 
ing faith in me, dear Basil,” she said. ‘Meet me in 
the picture-gallery to-day at the hour the ladies 
usually take their siesta, and I will explain all that lias 
seemed so mysterious to you. Remember that I shall 
be telling you a great secret!” 

Montmaur promised to be punctual to his appoint- 
ment, and thanked his betrothed with lover-like 
ardour. 

From this subject their conversation drifted into 
other chaunels in perfect keeping with the glory of 
the morning scene. 

No place in the world is so appropriate for lovers 
and lovers’ talk as a wooded park, with smooth 
avenues, arching trees, the songs of birds, the odorous 
breathirfgs of flowers, and the presence of the timid 
denizens of the wood. 

Although the lovers could not clasp each other's 
hands, their eyes exchanged loving glances that were 
equally effective, and their lips breathed tender words 
that caused either heart to thrill with joy. : 

At length Leopolde became conscious that they 
were falling too far behind their friends, and she pro- 
posed to Basil to join the party before their dilatori- 
ness should be observed. 

Montmaur assented, and they quickened their pace, 
soon coming up beside the Misses Braithwaite aud 
the baronet. 

Meanwhile, Miss Wycherly and the Lady Ellen 
Haigh had been the recipients of various polite atten- 
tions from Richard Layne, whose devotion to the 
former had been perhaps more marked, as his atteu- 
tions to the latter had been more impressive. 

The marquis had ridden gloomily beside them, with- 
out appearing to observe the gay interchange of 
raillery and sentiment, except by a farther contraction 
of his gloomy brows and « farther compression of his 
stern lips. od 

Miss Wycherly occasionally appealed to him to settle 
some pretended dispute between her and Richard, aud 
the pretty widow occasionally made some effort tu 
dispel his lordship's gloom, but, though he auswered 
each politely, he bestuwed no appareut thought upon 
either. 

Cuuscious that he furtively watched her every 
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change of expression, Miss Alethes, was unwontedly 
gay and animated, at length challenging Richard 
Layne toa race. 

She gave him a significant look that signified a. de- 
sire to speak with him in private, and Richard bowed, 
and they dashed aleng the road just as Basil aud Leo- 
polde rejoined their friends. 

Miss Wycherly glanced over her shoulder as they 
reached a curve in the road, and observed that the 
Lady Ellen and the marquis appeared to be conversing, 
but she did not relax ber pace until they had fully 
passed beyond the view of the fellowiug riders. 

Then she turned to Richard Layne, and said, in a 
tone in strange contrast to her late gaiety : 

“Oh, Richard, whatsball Ido? Will nothing turn 
from me that man’s relentless enmity? Why must he 
persecute me so?” 

“Your lot is hard to bear, I know, Alethea,” re- 
turned Richard, soothingly.. **I do not know what to 
think of bis lordship. I doubt that. he 
hates you!” 

“You do not know him.asIdo. He hates mo with, 
all the force of his cruel nature. He delights:to:tor- 
ture and humiliate. me: He fenght with you that he: 
might break my heart! He watched: meand disco- 
veied Arthur’s existence, and then threatened to rob 
me of my boy! Oh, Richard, lis liatrediefmeris:the 
ove passion of his life!” 

“ Strange !" mused Layne. 

“Is it not? What a mystery Ule is; and what a 
burden! If it were not for Arthurand you; sliould 
pray for death !” 

Miss Alethea's voice died away ins. 
that brought tears of sym y to the bluehonest eyes 
of her friend, and he pl ; 

* Don't grieve so, dearest Alethes. Youcannot be 
desolate while you have Arthur aad me,norcan you 
be unprotected. If you bid me do it, [will meet the 
marquis again, and wipe out your injuries with his 
blood !” 

“No, no!” cried Miss Wycherly. “Promise me 
again that you will not have a hostile meeting with 
him! You said you would never harm him, Richard!” 

“I will keep my word. But it is strange that you 
plead for him, dear Alethea. 1s it possible that you 
teel any affection for him?” 

A scarlet flush slowly mounted to the marble-like 
cheeks of the lady, her lips quivered with a strangely 
eager expression, and a glorious light glowed in her 
dusky eyes. 

But only for a moment. 

‘The soul that had flung off its guard, and had for 
one moment looked from every noble feature, as 
quickly submitted to the rigid lull ever kept upon it, 
and Miss Alethea was herself again. 

“* Affection for him!” she said, with scornful intona- 
tion. “ Do you not kuow me better than that question 
implies, Richard Layne? Affection for the enemy 
whose persecutions have embittered my life? Affec- 
tion for the hand that lies in wait to strike down my 
nearest and dearest, and crush me in the ruins of my 
few hopes? Affection for the man who insults, hu- 
miliates, and oppresses me? No! I hate him even 
ashe hatesme! Would that I could wring his heart 
as he once wrung mine! Would that I could place to 
his lips the bitter cup he has compelled me to drain !” 

“You do, indeed, hate him!” exclaimed Richard, 
noting her bitter emphasis and flashing eyes. “1 
cannot blame you, dear Alethea. You would be more 
or less than human to regard him with any other 
sentiment than the deepest aversion. Why does he 
stay here? He must kuow how unweleome is his 
presence!” 

“ He remains to tortureme! He knows I dare not 
send him away—that in mercy te myself I must 
allow him to do as he pleases with the Castle and 
its inmates!” 

“ How changed he is!” said Layne, thoughtfully. 
“ Years ago, when 1 was his dear friend ard he was 
mine, there was not a braver, truer-hearted, nobler 
man in Christendom than Lord Waldemere. He was 
fiery and passionate, it is true, but the fire of his 
nature was bidden under the flower of gentleness 
and generosity—to use an appropriate comparison. 
Now he seems like a crouching tiger, and I am 
always dreading his spring!” 

“ And so am I!” sighed Miss Alethea, wearily. “I 
fear it may come ata moment when I shall be unpre- 
pared for self-defence! Ob, if he would only go 
away, andleave me with my boy! I am never alone 
with Arthur now, receiviig tue little fellow’s car- 
resses, or listening to his prattle, but I fancy I hear 
the marquis’s stormy approach, to tear fram me my 
little son !” 

“My poor Alethea! I wish I might bear your 
griefs for you! Can you not conciliate his lordship? 
If you would plead to him to have pity on you and 
go away, he might depart. He surely cannot have 
Jost all his old generosity !” 

“I think he has. I cannotask a favour of him, at 
any rate. I will never humble myself to him, to be 
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spurned by him. I do not know how otherwise to 
conciliate him.” 

“ He once loved you, Alethea !” 

“ The bitterest hate, Richard, is that which succeeds 
a fond love. His hatred is all the stronger because 
he once Joved me!” 

“True. I have noticed, though,” said Richard, 
“that his lordship shows signs of jealousy when I 
attend upon you!” 

“ He hates you, too, my poor Richard,” responded 
Miss Wycherly. “I doubt not he is jealousof you 
and me, for jealousy is not incompatible with hatred. 
He does not want to see me happy, and he tliinks he 
has a hold upon me, by which he can crush me'to his 
will. I feel, sometimes, that I cannot resist. much 
am that this daily struggle will soon end my 


She looked so pale as she made'tliis despairing 
utterance, that Richard felt. a sudden his 
sudden fear that her words. ‘be a 


os for Arthur's sake,” he a 
up, nadie oied 


“Where can I take him?” inquired Layne, in a puz- 
zled manner. “I cannot leave you unprotected, and I 
know of no place where the boy’ will be safe or happy 
alone. The hidden cottage is, of course, unsafe. I[ 
cannot bear to put him with those wlio would be 
strangers to him.——Ah, I-have it!” 

Miss Alethea asked eagerly what plan he had de- 


“Why, I'll ran up to London with him this even- 
ing, by way of Farley Station, which is a dozen 
miles distant from our neighbouring village. I can 
ride my horse, with Arthur in front, and have him 
sent over from Farley. Then we can spend a day or 
two in town, which I’ will improve by teaching 
Arthur to call me uncle, and to keep silent‘about you, 
and then we will return boldly enough to my house. 
The marquis would visit my place about the last in 
the world. I will introduce the boy to my house- 
Sueper as my ueplew, and will keep him’ perfectly so- 
cluded !” 

“TI like your plan,” commented Miss Alethea. “ It 
willkeep Arthur near me. If he should beiil, I can 
easily gotohim. And if he should be homesick, you 
can bring him to me! As you say; Lord Waldemere 
would never yisit your place. You will be sure to set 
out this evening for town?” 

Layne assented, and the young mother proceeded 
to give him sundry charges as to the care of her 
darling, enjoining particular attention to his health. 

“Tt will do Arthur good to be with mea month,” 
observed Richard, with asmile. “You ace making a 
mother’s boy of him, Alethea.” 

“T want him to be one—poor little fellow!” 

“But it won't hurt him to give his spirits play. It 
is bad for him to be so much in the house. I shall in- 
dulge him with a pony to ride about the lawu—a little 
Shetland, that will delight him. We have’ reason to 
be proud of Arthur, Alethea. It isno detriment to 
the little lad to say that ho needs a father’s restraining 
and guiding hand. I wish, for his sake, that I were 
not such a good-natured, easy-going fellow !” 

Miss Wycherly uttered a sigh that was half a sob, 
but quickly conquered her emotion as she heard the 
sound of an approaching horseman. 

Glancing over her shoulder, she beheld Lord 
Waldemere advancing at a rapid pace, Lady Helen 
Haigh having deserted him for the Lady Leopolde. 

It was singular to observe how quickly Miss 
Wycherly resumed her mask of gaiety at his 
approach, and how animated her manuer became 
as she addressed some laughing observation to 
Richard. 

Before he had time to reply, the marquis had gained 
the lady’s side. 

There was a scowl upon his face as he said, 
sternly : 

** Miss Wycherly can dispense with your escort, Mr. 
Layne. I will attend her!” 

Richard flushed angrily,and turned to Miss Alethea, 
who said, gaily: 

“I will ride on with his lordship, Richard. I 
imagine the Lady Helen is uttering gentle anatiiemas 
upon me for having robbed her of her cavalier!” 

After a quick scrutiny of her face, Richard’s brow 
cleared, he bowed courteously, and rode leisurely back 
towards che advancing party. 

Lord Waldemere snot a quick and furtive glance at 
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Miss Wycherly's face, but it had never been more 
cold and haughty than at that moment, and his brow 
became corrugated as he noted the fact. 

“ While I remain at the Castle, Alethea Wycherly,” 
he said, in tones quick with anger or grief, “ you will 
be kind enough to remember that I will serve as your 
escort, Richard Layne need not trouble himself to 
attend you!” 

‘I am sure I thank you for your politeness, my 
lord, but [ cannot yet resolve to avail myself of it!” 

“ Perhaps it will aid your resolution to remember 
that Iam your master,” was the stern rejoinder. 

Miss Wycherly bowed with mock humility, and 
er sarcastically : , 2 

our atgumentis too potent for contradiction. We 
will understand, then, that you are always, hereafter, 
so long as niy guests remain 
go with the rest, I suppose, 
and poor Richard can be into his old. posi- 
tion!” ~_ 


His. lordship made no y, save by a wrathful 
— thecouple rode on ce. 
e remainder of the party came up with them, and 
Miss Alethea resumed her gaiety, but Richard Layne 
marked that. she.did not speak a word to the marquis, 


‘}and that slie-noticed him only so much as was abso- 


As rode lomewards, the members of the party 
a exemplification of the various 
aud fears thet actuate. each individual member 

J. 
t Iueopolds and Basil Montmaur were ab- 
in each yet mindful to show nothixg of 
love, in look or tone, that could reveal their se- 

te another. ; 

The Misses Braithwaite were ly interested in 
the rattling observations of Sir Wilton Werner, 
whose gaze continually wandered towards the object 
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‘of his devotion—Miss Wycherly. 


The Lady Helen Haigh was practising her inno- 
cent witcheries upon Richard Layne, who appeared 
to be a williag victim to them; and in strong con- 
trast to all the others, Miss Alethea and the mar- 
quis were fitfully gloomy and coustrained. 

On arriving at the Castle, Miss Alethea retired im- 
mediately to her own chamber. 

“ A letter has come for you, my lady,” said Alison, 
after admitting her. ‘It was brought by a lad, who 
had orders to give itinto my hands. I think it is from 
Farmer Perkins. 

She produced a scholarly-looking missive from her 
pocket, which Miss Wyclierly hastened to read before 
even throwing off her riding-cap. 

As the waiting-woman had suspected, the letter 
was from the ex-schoulimaster. 

It announced that his young.guest had left the 
hidden cottage that morning; that she had bidden 
them an affectionate adieu, saying, that she was 
going away with a friend ; and that she had requested 
Mr. Perkins to write to Miss Wycherly, thanking 
her for all her kindness and sympathy to her, in her 
need. He added that his young guest had gone 
away in excellent spirits, and that she expected soon 
to return. 

“This is very singular!” said Miss Wycherly, 
when she had concluded. “Ah! perhaps she has 
followed Vane to London! She is afraid to lose sight 
of him even for a few days. Besides, seeing him depart 
this morning, she had no means of knowing tliat he 
would return to;morrow. It is rather inexplicable 
this absence of Natalie's, but I am sure it is all 
right!” 

She refolded the letter, putting it in her pocket for 
the perusal of Leopolde, and thea said, in an un- 
steady voice: 

“ Alison, I am going to send Arthur away for the 
present; Mr. Layne will take charge of him until the 
marquis shall have left the Castle !” 

“You have decided well, my lady,” replied the 
waiting-woman, wiping a tear from her eyes. 
“Master Arthur is safe enough hore, but this con- 
stant anxiety is wearing you out. You look already 
like a ghost!” 

Miss Wycherly smiled faintly, and arose, saying : 

“T must go now to prepare my boy for his 
journey and the different life before him. Do not let 
him see you weep, Alison, or lie may refuse to leave 
me. We must make this last day very pleasant!” 

Going iuto the inner chamber, she threw off her 
habit, made a careful toilet, and then opened the 
secret door, ascending to the concealed chambers. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


It was in this lone valley she would charm. 
Cainpbell. 
With a heart new-fired I follow you, 
To do [know not what. But it suiliceth 
That Brutus leads mo on. Shakespeare. 


“ Tue Fens” was appropriately named. It con- 








sisted of a small estate, principally swampy land, and 
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a dreary old house, out of repair, that stood in the 
midst of aneglected and weed-grown garden. ‘T'he 
house belonged to no particular class of arcliitecture, 
but looked roomy, rambling away into a couple of 
wings of lower elevation than the central building. 
Its principal featute was its large number of chim- 
neys, finished by round red chimney pots that gave 
something of a mauufacturing look to that portion of 
the dwelling. There was no ornament about the 
windows ; the porches were of the plainest stamp; 
and the brick facings had a generally faded look. 

There was no lawn to impart an air of dignity to 
the Fens, although the house stood at considerable 
distance from the road. There was a kitchen garden 
anda colony of outhouses at the back, and a good- 
sized paddock at one side. 

Tle remainder of the “ estate ” was mostly marshy 
fields where noxious vegetation grew rankly, where 
malaria was bred, and reptiles flourished undis- 
turbedly. 

Beyond or rather through the midst of these fields, 
wound sluggishly adark stream, whichthough narrow 
was deep, and which leisurely took its way to the 
sea, @ glimpse of which was visible in the distance. 

There were no neighbouring dwellings, the locality 
being deemed unhealthy, and any tenant of the 
Fens would therefore be doomed to perfect seclusion, 
unless they chose to consort with tlieinmate of a little 
tumble-down cottage that stood a little way in the 
rear of the outhouses. 

Why anyone should have made a home in such a 
spot was the wouder of the few people who now and 
then along that lonely road, 

It had been built in the time of the civil wars, by a 
maternal ancestor of Sir Wilton Werner, who had for 
many reasons choseh to withdraw himself from all 
contact with the world, and who found, in this mias- 
matie spot, not only the concealment he required, but 
& speedy grave. 

The agents of the present owner had always found 
it difficult to obtain a tenant for the place, even at 
the nominal rent demanded. Few could be found 
poor enough to take possession of the dwelling, fur- 
nished though it was; and fewer still could be in- 
duced to remain there when they discovered how 
totally they were shut out: from the world, how fever 
laden were the breezes that swept up from the fens, 
and how barren aud desolate was the entire surround- 
ing scenery. 

Sir Wilton Werner had fora long time ceased to 
order repairs, rightly judging that the money they 
would cost would be worse than thrown away, and 
it now appeared probable that the house would before 
many years become a ruin, which would attract a 
larger number of visitors than it had been able to do 
in its prosperity, 

This, then, was the home offered for Natalie Afton 
by her husband’s friend! 

The housekeeper, in whose charge it was, was a 
deaf. old woman, who had spent her early years in 
service at the Fens, whose husband had been gar- 
dener, and whose sons had filled various useful! posts 
about the place. Her infirmity caused ler to prefer 
an isolated existence, and her attachment to the old 
house was remarkable, having in it something of the 
blind, unreasoning affection such as is felt for places 
by the inferior animals. 

She had given up her cottage as untenantable and 
had taken possession of the housekeeper’s room at the 
Fens, gathering around her all that could make t:fe 
desirable to her, and here she dreamed away her days, 
dozing and knitting, and muttering to herself of her 
youthful days when the house echoed with gay voices 
and laughter. 

She was a common-place old’ women, with an im- 
passive face, and dull eyes, as if she bad ceased to 
take note of the trifling events that alone took place 
around her, and lived in the scenes of the far past. 

Habited in a dark stuff gown, with a clean white 
kerchief folded across her bosom; with her well- 
starched cap standing away from her face, and with 
a blue yarn stocking in the’ process of knitting be- 
tween her fingers, the old woman sat one summer 
afternoon by one of the windows of her room. 

‘The chamber was an old-fashioned one, with a tall 
clock ticking lazily in the corner, a rush matting 
covering the floor, rush-bottomed chairs ranged with 
arithmetical regularity against the white-washed 
walls, and a great cat reposing on the threshold of tlie 
open door, leisurely winkiug its great yellow eyes at 
the audacious flies. 

The window by which the old woman sat looked 
upon the paddock, and beyond that upon a stretch of 
moor, which to her eyes was a finer sight than moun- 
tain or valley. 

“A strange world!” muttered the old woman, en- 
gaging in her usual habit of talking to herself, and re- 
peating her favourite observation, “ A strange world! 
1 never saw one like it! Now, there was Miss Edith, 
she that, was engaged to that baronet, and tliat every- 
one called ‘Lady Edith, on account of her grand ways, 





and that I was own maid to; she married a gentleman 
as poor as a church mouse, and died in childbed. 
Poor thing! I think I see her now! Many’s the 
time I heard her beg her papa to move away from 
the Fens, for she knew she should die here. She had 
4 strange fancy that the place was unhealthy and the 
air bad. Curious notion! I don’t see nothin’ the 
matter with the air, and I've lived here seventy years 
—leastways, sixty-nine! Or is it seventy now?” 

Pausing in her task, she proceeded to solve the 
question, counting upon her fingers, finally muttering, 
in a tone of satisfaction: 

“I knew I was right. I’ve lived here seventy-five 
years, justas I said! Ifthe air had been so bad, I 
shouldn't a been near so old! Now, let mesee. Ths 
Lady Edith’s daughter was Miss Katherine—Bonny 
Kate they catied her. I was bousekeeper in her time. 
What a merry, gay young lady she was, to be sure! 
How she used to ride her harem-scarem horse over 
yon moor, and through the fens to the sea! But she 
had the same un’countable notion that the air was bad. 
Inherited it, perhaps. She went to a grand school and 
came home with lots of knowledge. One day she 
came to this very room, and ‘ Elspeth,’ saysshe, ‘ I can 
prove to you that swamps are unhealthy.’ That's the 
idea, if I don’t exactly remember the words. Butshe 
couldn't prove it, at least to my satisfaction, though 
she said something about gases, or was it acids, 
now ?” 

This point demanded settlement, and obtained it, 
before the old woman resumed : 

“Miss Kate used to say sometimes she wished her 
great grand’ther—or was it farther back than that ?— 
had been tookened by the soldiers of the other side 
before he ever built this place, which wasn’t no better, 
shesaid, than a lazar-house—a lazarus, I think she said. 
Well, she married a baronet, Sir George Werner, and 
went to live at his grand place—lI forget its name. 
And the Fens was let to strangers. Them that was 
born and raised here, the owners of the place, cared less 


for it than old Elspeth did. Curious idea about not 


liking the air! As good as anybody's, so far as I 
can see!” And the old woman sniffed at the breeze that 
came in the window. 

“J don’t see nothin’ the matter o’ that. Some folks 
are too particular for this world. If there’s any acid 
in that air, I'd like to know it!” and Elspeth looked 
around her triumphantly, as if she had uttered an un- 
answerable argument. “I wish Miss Kate could have 
lived to a found out her mistake. But it *twan’t to be. 
Providence took her off frow her fine house, and her 
servants and her jewelry, and her little boy, that was 
named Wilton, after the Wiltons of the Fens, and 
they do say she was glad to go. She had lost her 
spirits afore her death, along of the dissolution of her 
husband. They do say he was the dissolutest fellew 
in the country. He lived ten years longer’n she did, 
and broke his neck in a steeple-chase at last, which 
was not the end to be expected of a gentleman of qua- 
lity ! 

“And the Fens belongs to Sir Wilton now. He 
ain’t like his poor ma’s family. The Wiltons was 
always a generous, open-handed set, and Miss Kate 
was a Wilton all through! And he must belong toa 
different genius from his par, for he don’t ride steeple- 
chases, as I hear on! Pity he don’t get married and 
come here to live. If lie could find a sensible woman 
that never heard of acids in swamps, we might look 
for the old days again !” 

With this, the old lady looked out again upon the 
moor, and the road that wound through it, soon utter- 
ing an exclamation of surprise. 

She had caught sight of au advancing vebicle. 

“ Deary me!” she exclaimed, in pleased excitement, 
“ p’raps my wish has proved true. Somebody's cer- 
tainly coming here, for nobody travels this way now 
‘less they stop here. Like’s not it’s the master, or 
praps the agent. But no, it can’t be, for he always 
comesa horseback. S'trueas I’m a living woman, it’s 
Sir Wilton and his bride!” 

With some difficulty the old woman arose from her 
high-backed chair, put her knitting-work into a bag 
that hung at her side, and consulted a small mirror, 
by whose aid she gave a neater finish to the wide frill 
framing her face. 

And then she took a key from a nail, and proceeded 
through a narrow passage to the wide hall that led to 
the front entrance, unlocked and opened the front 
door, and stood upon the steps muttering garrulously 
to herself. 

But a few minutes elapsed before the design of the 
occupants of the vehicle was made known, the car- 
riage turning into the garden, and approaching the 
Louse over the remains of ancient flower-beds. 

The eld woman rubbed her spectacles energetioally, 
and placed them ‘astride her nose, determined to take 
a thorough survey of her master, whom she had last 
seen. in Lis boyhood. 

The carriage drove quite up to the porch, and the 
housekeeper saw that its occupants were a gentleman 
and lady. 





As the reader knows, they were Lord Templecombe 
and Natalie. 

The young wife, though she wore a fatigued look, 
seemed strangely happy and joyful. 

Her blue eyes beamed as brightly and as free from 
clouds as the sky above her, ani her voice had a ring- 
ing mirth, to which of late it had been a stranger. 

The secret of this change lay in the fact that the 
earl had been playing the part of the devoted lover, in 
order to lull any suspicions she might entertain, and 
to gratify his awakening fancy for her. 

He sprang lightly upon the porch, and lifted her 
from the vehicle, whispering : 

“ Welcome to the Fens, little wife! You are now 
to be installed in one of your husbend’s homes. It 
will not be long before you will be the recognized 
mistress of ull that he owns!” 

“Natalio was too happy to notice at thet moment 
any of the peculiarities of the place, and sle an- 
swered : 

“T know I shall be happy here, Vane. Any place 
would be pleasant if it were shared with you!” 

The earl had noticed the housekeeper, and now 
turned to address her, desiring to explain matters to 
her before she could betray the fact that he was not 
the legal master of the place. 

But Natalie hung upon his arm and he was puzzled 
what to say. 

“ This is Elspeth Done?” he asked, politely. 

The housekeeper did not hear a word le said, 
but she was conscious that he addressed her. Labour- 
ing under the conviction that he was Sir Wilton, she 
courtesied deeply, and said: 

“Welcome to the Fens, master, and welcome to 
your young bride!” 

His lordship was surprised at this reception, and 
Natalie murmured : 

“Dear Elmer! You have prepared her for our 
coming, and she receives me as your wife! You are 
even kinder than you promised to be !”” 

“Your lady is very bonny!” said old Elspeth, with 
the garralous familiarity of old age. “She'll be happy 
at the Fens, I don’t doubt, and she'll find that old 
Elspeth is a good housekeeper yet. Come in, and 
dinner shall be prepared for you in no time !” 

The ear] bade her lead the way, but she did not 
obey until the command was poiuted by a gesture, and 
she then walked into the dwelling. : 

Comprehending the situation of affairs and their 
favourable attitude towards himself, his lordship 
said : 

“ You see, Natalie, that the housekeeper is as deaf 
asa post. Her memory is failing her rapidly, too, 
but she is afaithful creature, with a wonderful attach - 
ment to this place. 1 hopé you will like her!” 

“Tam sure I shall!” 

“She lived once in the family of a baronet, I be- 
lieve, and she has ‘a habit now of addressing every- 
one by that baronet’s titlh—so I uuderstaud. But 
that is a trifling fault!” 

The caution was well-timed, for old Elspeth flung 
open the door of the drawing-room, ushering in her 
guest, with the remark: 

“ Yon see that I’m prepared for you, Sir Wilton. 
The agent was here some weeks ago, aud lie said you 
thought of coming this way before a great while. 
He didn’t tell me you was going to bring a bride with 
you,” and the old woman chuckled. “I got all ready 
for you. So far as provisions are concerned you 
couldn't a come at a better time. You see, l’ve got 
one son, a sailor, and the things he do bring me from 
Injy! Them heathens can’t do nought but eat 
dainties! But, as I was saying, you don’t look a 
bit like your ma, Sir Wilton. And you look younger'n 
I calculated, though, to be sure, Miss Kate's son 
oughtn’t to be very old. I'll see to the dinner.” 

“A lancheon is all that is needed!” said the earl, 
in his loudest tones. “ We have dined already at the 
town ten miles back !” ; 

“True !” assented Elspeth, “ we don’t keep a French 
cook, as you say; but I'll make due allowances. If 
you'd only let me known, I could have filled the 
house with servants !” 

With a deep courtesy, she withdrew, leaving the 
husband and wife alone. 

“What a funny old woman!” laughed Natalie. 
“How much she seems to think of you, Vane! It 
seems very odd that she should call you Sir Wilton, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“TI explained that, you know,” said the earl, 
hastily. 

“This room isn't at all bad!” exclaimed the young 
wife, surveying it with a critical eye. “ Everything 
looks new or well kept. But I remember you said it 
had been recently let!” 

Natalie was disposed to be pleased with every- 
thing in the home to which her husband had brought 
her, and the earl thought her disposition thuch to be 
commended, for everything looked dull to him, after 
his stay at Wycherly Castle. 

The drawing-room was long and low, panelled in 
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dark wood, enlivened with gilt, and furnished with 
mahogany and crimson satin. The carpet was of 
Brussels, of gay colours; the curtains of crimson 
satin, like the chair and sofa covers ; and the old pic- 
tures had been newly framed in gilt. 

There was nothing to find fault with in this, but 
the earl had been accustomed to fancy woods, bulil 
and marquetry, and the drawing-room at the Fens 
looked very plain to him, 

But the view from the windows was gloomy 
enough to depress even Natalie. 

There was noting agreeable to rest the eye upen 
in the weed-grown garden, in the fence beyond of 
white palings, in the road that ran like a serpent 
across the moor and marsh and beside the dark, slug- 
gish stream. 

What could have induced anybody to build a heuse 
on this spot?” was the young wife's very natural 
question. 

“A desire for concealment during the wars, I be- 
lieve !” 

“The desire was of course obtained. Nobody 
would look for a refugee in this spot, I should think. 
but the moor is not so bad, Elmer. I shall love to 
wander there every day!” 

Ie earl wondered at the taste of his bride, but he 
did not express the feeling in words, not wishing to 
mer her coutentment. 

“ Make the best you cam of. the place, Nattie,” he 
otserved. “ Your probation here will not be for long. 
Suppose we make a survey of the interior of the 
house. I will pick out the room you are to inhabit in 
my absence, so that I can imagine you sitting at your 
window looking for my coming !” 

* Playing ‘ Sister Mary,’ in the story of Bluebeard,” 
said the youug wife, gaily. ‘‘ We shall have plenty 
of time to become fawiliar with the place before old 
Elspeth shall have prepared dinner. You said, I be- 
lieve, that you had uot been here for years?” 

* Not for many years, ‘The place will seem as new 
and curious to me as to you, Nattie, so let us hasten 
our researches,” 

Natalie assented, and they examined the drawing- 
room floor, then proceeding upstairs. 

‘The rooms were all quaint and old-fashioned, 
panelled in oak, black with age, and furnished in 
ancient style. 

Natalie expressed her admiration at everything she 
beheld, having a veneration for time-honoured things, 
but her husband wore an expression that would have 
been highly appropriate to a martyr, as he forced 
himself to assent to her pleased exclamations. 

But at length he came upon a room that suited him. 

It had evidently been a lady's boudoir, and though 
the first gloss had worn away, its prettiness had not 
vanished. 

[he walls were panelled with pale blue silk, and 
the curtains were of the same material. ‘The carpet 
was white, sprinkled with be forget-me-nots, aud 
the furniture was enamelled white, and painted with 
bouquets of blue flowers. 

“What a lovely room!” cried the young wife. “I 
choose this room for my own. Look, Elmer! There's 
a piano!” and she ran forward to look at it. 

The earl followed her and opened it that she might 
play upon it, seating himself to listen to her music. 

Natalie playel only simple tunes, but she accom- 
panied them with a fresh aud sweet young voice, that 
even her husband could uot help admiring and en- 
joying. 

After giving him a few Scottish songs, she arose, 
exclaiming : 

“Oh, Elmer, I am delighted with this place! I 
stall play constantly upon this dear old piano. How 
happy 1 am!” 

By way of emphasizing this declaration, she danced 
about the room airily, humming a gay waltz. 

“Now you are like yourself, Natalie!” said his 
lordship, admiringly. “If you waut to keep me 
always your slave, be as gay and witching as you 
are now!” 

The young wife laughed merrily, and danced off to 
the opposite side of the room, 

“I really believe 1 love you more than ever, Elmer,” 
she said, smiling. “ 1am sureI shall, if you keep up 
your kindness. Now let us go dowustairs, for Els- 
peth won't know where to find us!” 

‘The earl arose, and they descended the stairs to 
the drawing-room, where they whiled away the time 
in converse until the housekeeper made her appear- 
ance, announcing that dinner was ready. 

* Tain’t what you've a right toexpect, Sir Wilton,” 
she said, conducting them to the dining-room, “ but I 
can’t do no betteron short notice. ‘lo-morrow we'll 
have a good cook and a staff of servants. Won't it 
seem like the old times come back ?” and her eyes 
brightened. “ I shall] almost expect to see the Lady 
Edith step in. Here we are, my lady!” 

She ushered the earl and his wife into a long, low 
dinivg-room, fitted up with side-boards and buffets, 
&c. 


The windows looking upon the moor were opened 
wide, and a little round table, laid for two, stood near 
them. 

“How cosy this is!” murmured Natalie, as the 
earl seated her at the little table. ‘ How much 
pleasanter than to dine in state—is it not ?” 

His lordship smiled assent. 

The dinner proved to be better than the guests ex- 
pected—consisting of broiled moor-fowls, vegetables, 
&c. ; succeeded by jellies and confections, in lieu of 
pastry, and oranges, and cakes. An excellent dish of 
coffee finished the repast. 

The ear], despite the fact of having recently dined, 
brought a good appetite to the tempting meal, and bis 
enjoyment was greatly increased by the presence and 
chatter of his young wife. Her animated face, sur- 
rounded by glancing, glimmering curls, gave an 
mwsthetic character to the entertainment, and more than 
once he caught himself wishing that she were of birth 
and fortune equal to his own. 

“Tn that case,” he thought, “ her fate would have 
been very different! I would have wedded her and 
been proud to own her as my wife! But what is the 
use of dwelling upon impossibilities ?” 

Old Elspeth, with unsuspecting energy, waited upon 
the couple, indulging in her garrulousuess to the ut- 
most, quite uncunscious of the occasional impatient 
exclamations with which the earl greeted her remarks. 

“I do declare,” said the good old soul, in her joy, 
“my lady do have a look like -ome family I've seen, 
bat Lcan’t tell which. Ah! she’s like yourself, Sir 
Wilton, only prettier, as is natural, seeing that she is 
a lady. Your hair is pale, and hers is true gold- 
colour; your eyes are light, and hersis blue, as blue 
can be; your complexiaa is light too, and hers is as 
white and clear as a snow-drop! Yet you look alike! 
ls my lady a Werner, too, Sir Wilton ?” 

“ No!” replied the earl, shakiug his head. 

“ Well, I declare! I should a took her tobe! I 
thought your hair was black, Sir Wilton, like bonny 
Miss Kate’s! When you was a boy—but, la! people 
change. ‘Calking of Miss Kate makes me think of the 
air here. Do you notice anything the matter of it, my 
lady 2” 

“It doesn’t seem very pure!” replie? Natalie, in her 
loudest tones. 

“There! I knew, the minute I set eyes on your 
bonny face, that you'd say the air was good! You don’t 
"tect no acid in it?” 

“ Acid in the air! What can she mean, Elmer ?” 
“T know no better than yourself, Nattie!” 

“ Just as I thought!” declared Elspeth, not under- 
standing a word spoken by either of her guests, but 
imagining that she did of course, “ there ain’t no acid in 
it. Is your ladyship going to remain here ?” 

Natalie bowed assent. 

“ Then the blue room must be got ready. I’ve 
help enough for to-day. My grand-darter lives with 
me. Her father, my son, that I named George the 
Third—well, he died in Injy. He was a soldier, while 
my other son took to be a sailor. My grand-darter is 
a great help, though a little softy!” and Elspeth 
touched her forehead significautly. “I ain’t seen her 
since mornin’, She has a great trick of staying off on 
the moor all day !” 

“T am glad to hear, Elspeth,” shouted the earl, 
“that you have a grand-daughter here to help you. 
I shall not engage any other servants here, but bring 
them up from London. I must go back to-day, but 
my lady will remain here in my absence !” 

By dint of repetitions and increased volume of 
voice, his lordship succeeded in making the old woman 
understand his wishes, and she agreed to obey them 
to the best of her ability, being wonderfully pleased 
because Natalie was to be left at the Fens. 

The repast finished, the earl conducted his bride 
back to the drawing-room, and declared to her that he 
must pow hasten to town, whence he would send her 
all needful instructors. 

“Be happy and contented here, Natalie!” he en- 
joined upon her. ‘‘And on no account leave this 
retreat until T shall summon yeu hence, or come for 
you. I shall run up here often to see you and watch 
your improvement. Remember now—your fate isin 
your own hands! It depends entirely upon yourself 
whether I present you to the worldas my wife or not!” 

“T will do my best to please you, Elmer!” 

“T do not doubt, the fact, little wife. You love me 
still, I can see, and I love you better than ever before. 
I shall think of you in this pleasant and retired spot, 
as happy with your books and thoughts of me, and it 
will not be long before I shall come #0 carry you 
away to my ancestral home!” 

Natalie, thus worked upon, mentally resolved to 
carry out her husband's wishes, and not to commuani- 
cate with her friends at the Castle during her proba- 
tion at the Fens. 

She looked forward hopefully to the time when she 
should visit them, her husband at her side, as their 
equal in worldly position. 

In the glow of returning hope, she forgot her late 


distrust of his lordship, and the bitterness she had en- 
couraged against Lim disappeared like dew in the sun 
before his returning favour 

The earl speut ap hour or more in endeavours to 
vivify the old love and kindle it into increased fer- 
vour, but at last he arose to take his departure. 
Folding his young wife in his arms, he gave her a 
final embrace and his last injunctions, and went out 
tu his vehicle, which remained as he had leftit, the horse 
being secured in the shade of a tree. 

Natalie followed him upon the porch, and looked 
tearfully and wistfully after him as he drove across 
the garden into the road, but she smiled as he glanced 
back, saluting her with a bow and throwing her a 


caress. 
Old Elspeth watched hisdeparture from the garden, 
muttering her glee because he had left behind him his 
bonny young bride to make the Fens ring again with 
its olden mirth, 
“ A troublesome business off my hands!” mused tho 
earl, as he drove rapidly over the moor. . ‘Natalie is 
safely caged and will remain so, if I am a judicious 
jailer. With promises aad flattery I can keep her 
here until she readsthe announcement of my marriago 
to the Lady Leopolde. As this task is attended to, | 
must now devote my attention to winuing my cousin 
frem Montmaur!” 
Natalie continued to gaze after her recreant husband 
until his vehicle had become a mere speck upon the 
moor, and then she thouglit : 
“ How strangely things happen! An Earlof Tem- 
plecombe brought trouble and shame upon the Aftons, 
and au Earlof Templecombe will restore their name to 
ite former proud position. A lord of Templecombe 
brought my mother to an unhonoured grave, and his 
successor will raise ber daughter to the level of tho 
proudest in the land, It will be a strange yet ampio 
atonement!” 
(To be continued.) 





Tr following is a calculation of what the weather 
will be in all probability up to the close of the year :— 
October : 16th, fair if north-west wind, rain if south or 
south-west; 23rd, very rainy; 30th, changeable. 
November: 7th, cold high wind; 15th, fair and 
mild; 22nd, cold high wind; 29th, snow and stormy. 
December: 7th, snow and stormy; 21st to 81st, fair 
and frost if wind at north or north-east, rain or snow 
if wind at south or south-west. 

Srrance Freak or a SomnamBucist.—Some time 
since a strange visitor arrived at Greenhow Hill. It 
appears some miners were going to their work, and on 
approaching the limekilns at Duck-street, they thought 
they saw a man come out of the kiln horn. They 
concluded that he was drunk, and had undressed him- 
self there. Presently the man walked back iuto the 
kiln horn. They then went up to him, and found him 
to present a strange appearance. His face and body 
were quite red with exposure to the weather and to the 
heat of the limekiln, and his feet were cut and bleeding. 
The man seemed completely bewildered and lost. 
One of the miners questioning him, he said his name 
was Myers, that he came from Darley, and had walked 
from there in his sleep during the night. Wher ho 
had left home he cou!d not tell; when he awoke he 
found himself in the kiln horn, and the only way hv 
could account for it was that he was in the habit of 
loading lime from those kilns, and he must haye thoug|t 
that he was coming for lime. Some clothes were pro- 
cured for him, and he was taken home in a conveyance. 
He had walked a distance of six miles on a rough and 
stony road, and in rain and darkness. 

Smomine in Rartway CARRIAGEs.—A strange an- 
nouncement was recently made at the balf-yearly 
meeting of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Company. We had always hitherto supposed that 
the distinction as regards first, second, and third class 
passengers related exclusively to the quality of the 
accommodation provided. The first-class ngers 
pay for a stuffed seat, a stuffed back, a handsome rug, 
elbow swings, &c. The second-class passengers pay 
for a stuffed seat in American cloth, so-called, but 
without stuffed back to the seat, excepting in some 
cases a mere stuffed bar, amd they (the second-class) 
are always minue the rug. The third-class pas- 
sengers have to submit to honest painted deal, both for 
side and back. These graduated payments are, of 
course, for each of the several classes of accbmmodu- 
tion, and of that no one can reasonably complain ; but 
some classes of travellers may reasonably and indig- 
nantly complain when the chairman of an important 
company officially lays down the law that second and 
third-class passengers—no matter what their age, 
their state of health, or sex may Le—must submit to 
the annoyauce of smoking. Yet this is the dictum of 
the recently appointed chairman of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. He deliberately 
states that smokers may take the second or third-class 
compartments, and that there they would be “ per- 
fectly welcome to smoke” 
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THE MEXICAN DIFFICULTY. 

GreaT men make great mistakes. The very last 
example of this fact is, perhaps, the failure of Louis 
Napoleon in founding, vi et armis, a brav-new empire 
and dynasty in the land of the unfortunate Monte- 
zuma. 

Sad, unhappy indeed, has been the fate of one of 
the richest and most beautiful countries in the world; 
a land embracing nearly every climate, as it rises froin 
the lew land, or Tierra Caliente, by the sea-shore, 
tothe Tierra Templada, or temperate region, aud 
the Tierra Frigida, or cold region, the table-land 
ou the summit of that back-bone of the American 
continent, the Andes, and descends agaia to the 
valley of Mexico proper, the oldest city in America 
{the Tenochtithan of the Aztecs). 

The original city, which stood on a plain 7,470 
feet above the level of the sea, was founded by the 
Mexicans, or rather Aztecs, in 1325, and was situated 
iu the valley, on a group.of islands, on Lake Tezeuco, 
and connected with the mainland by three priucipal 
dykes or causeways formed of stone and earth. How 
svondrous was the peculiar civilization of the Aztecs ; 
their wealth in the precious metals, and their aptitude 
in the fine arts are a schoolboy story, told in every 
hornbook. its conquest by Cortez and a few hun- 
dveds of Spaniards is, as told by Bernal Diaz (oue of 
the conquerors), uvequalled by anything iu fiction. 

The Spaniards, however, ruthless robbers and 
murderers as they were, sowed seeds that have fructi- 
tied in centuries of anarchy and bloodshed ; for from 
the year 1521, when Cortez completed his conquest, 
the unhappy land bas kuown no peace. For a long 
time governed by Spanish satraps in the name of 
the sovereign of Spain, the descendants vf the con- 
querors found the yoke so irksome that iu 1820 they 
wosolved the connection with their mother country. 

In 1822 it was acknowledged independent, and was 
governed by an emperor. In 1824 the form of 
yovernmeut was changed into that of a federal re- 
public, with the legislative power vested in a general 
congress, consisting of a senate andchamber of deputies. 
In 1835 Santa Anna, a successful general, chauged 
the federal into a centralrepullic. 1n 1848 its armies 
were beaten by those of the United States, to which 
it was forced to yield upwards of 530,000 square 
niles ef territory. In 1853 farther concessions were 
made to the United States, which, by having obtained 
# portion of the valley of, Massilla, has secured com- 
mand of the Pacific, and by forming a railway through 
this valley, can unite the Atlantic with the Pacific. 





[MATAMORAS. | 


From the foregoing résumé of the history of this 
unfortunate land, it is not difficult to understand 
the chagrin of our American cousins when Louis 
Napoleon, after his successful intervention in Mexico 
in '62, determined to establish an empire, with an 
Austrian archduke for its head; nor is it difficult, 
keeping in mir their mania as regards the “ Monroe 
doctrine,” viz., that of annexing the whole continent, to 
understand that the Government of the United States 
would seize the first opportunity of quarrelling with 
the chief of the new empire. Hence the—in diplomatic 
paclance—“ Matamoras difficulty.” Let, however, 
the Americans speak for themselves. One of their 
leading journalists writes : 

“'T’he port of Matamorasis one of those-which Maxi- 
milian some time since declared under blockade. ‘The 
proclamation enforcing a blockade was supported by 
no efficient naval force, and President Jonson has 
declared this blockade, so far as the United States 
are concerned, ‘absolutely null .and void.’ Presi- 
dent Johnson’s proclamation says virtually to the 

udo-Emperor: ‘You have undertaken under 
oreign auspices to manage Mexican affairs. We 
of the United States happen to have a more intimate 
concern in those affairs that any European nation can 
bave. We have made the necessary arrangements to 
secure the withdrawal of the troups by which thus 
far you have succeeded in supporting afalse position. 
Your temporary success bas been a menace to repub- 
lican institutions on this continent. In the meantime 
we shall not becomea party to your scheme of foreign 
intervention by supporting or recognizing any mere 
paper blockade which you may think proper to in- 
stitute."” 

Notwithstanding this American view of Mexican 
affairs, few right-thinking people who know the in- 
ordinate lust for territory aud the extreme jealousy of 
royal institutions entertained by the Americans will 
regret that magnificent Mexico has net at last become 
settled under a firm government. 

The fact, however, is that the Imperial Government 
of Mexico is baukrupt. It owes many millions to 
France, and, what is worse, wants to borrow more; 
and that the French chambers can't lend it is to be 
regretted, for although Mexico owes, perliaps, ten 
years’ income, by that measure her debt is not so 
great a debt as our own. But the income of Mexico 
under a strong and successful admiuistration would 
be very largely in excess of its reputed revenue 
twenty-five years ago. There is no country in this 
world so stored with natural richeseor so favourably 
situated for turning these treasures to account. 

So precious, in fact, and indispensalie are the pro- 














ducts of Mexican territory that even political anarchy 
could not drive away trade from the country. Many 
a reader has, perhaps, wondered why, when there was 
not only no encouragement to commerce but no 
security even for property or life, foreign merchants 
should still settle in Mexico. The spirit of trade, how- 
ever, and the chance of gain, will carry men anj;- 
where ; and nowhere in the world should there be a 
more valuable trade than in the territories of Maxi- 
milian. The chief supply of one of the precious 
metals comes from Mexico. The mines, however, of 
Potosi and other districts are no longer worked to 
any sufficient purpose, while no enterprize is applied 
to the discovery of new deposits. lf Mexico were 
but “prospected” with as much pains as California, 
it would probably yield even richer returns. 

The descriptions given to the French chambers on 
the proposal of the second loan were not in the least 
exaggerated as regards the actual resources and capa- 
bilities of the empire. Mexico might easily enough 
become all that was said of her; in fact, had the 


political improvement been but established, the tinan- 
cial solvency would have quickly followed. America 
is the natural resort of immigrants, and Mexico has 
the most attractive territories in America. Maximilian 
actually offered land, privileges, and encouragements 
of every kind to settlers either from Europe or the 


States. ‘There is land enough and to spare for any 

number of immigrants. Mexico has about twenty 

times the area of England, and about three times the 

population of Middlesex. With all its natural trea-~ 
sures, it has at present no roads, banks, manufactures, 

or commercial establishments of any kind. Apply to 

such a country such energies as are applied to the 

development of new territories in the American 

Union, and what would be the result? Unhappily, 

there has been no scope jor the experiment. 

All these speculations must proceed on the assump- 
tion that Mexico enters upon a new period of her 
history, aud enjoys tie blessings of security and 
order under an effective and respousible government. 
Maximilian has been unable to establish such a 
goverument—Juarez, the chief expelled from power 
by the French, refused, as might naturally have been 
anticipated, to acquiesce in the new settlement. He 
could never have been expected to doso, if a chance 
were left him of doing otherwise. Why should he 
lay down his arms, instead of levying war, in brigand 
fashivn, against the man in power? Why should 
he not fight against Maximilian, just as he would fight 
against Miramon or against anybo‘ly else, and just 
as Miramon or auybody else would fight against 
him ? 
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Fighting against somebody had been the order of 
the day in Mexico for many a long year, and it was 
but keeping up the custom of the land. Far beit from 
us to assert thatsomething like patriotism may nothave 
been excited in Mexican breasts by foreign invasion, 
or that Juarez may not on the present occasion be 
sustained by a better spirit than that which animated 
Mexican factions against each other. Such may, 
perhaps, be the fact, but there is nothing kriown to 
make us credit it, nor anything visible on the surface 
of affairs beyond the ordinary course of Mexican con- 
tests. Maximilian, however, bas not been strong 
enough to repress the brigandage by which he was 
opposed, while his responsibilities prevented him from 
resorting to fhe weapons of his adversaries. The 
result is the failure of his government to insure tran- 
quillity. 

Matamoras, a view of which we give to our readers, 
isa river port town of Tamaulipas,in Mexico, on the 
right bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte, forty: miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico. Its port on the gulf con- 
sists of two harbours—the Brazo del Santiago and the 
Beca del Rio, about nine miles apart, and both 
obstructed by bars impassable under the prevalence 
of strong winds. 


BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Sournworrn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “Al Alone,” &c., éc 
———-@——— 
CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Kind hearts there are, yet would the tenderest one 

Have limits to its mercy; God has none. 

And man's forgiveness may be true and swect, 

But yet he stoops to giveit. More complete 

Is love that lays forgiveness at thy feet, 

And pleads with thee to raise it. Only heaven 

Means crowrged, not humbled, when it says ** Forgiven.” 

Adelaide Ann Proctor. 

I TAKE up my story ata point of time some week® 
later, when the unnatural and overstrained excite- 
ment of alternated joy andigrief, triumph and despair, 
had in some measure subsided. 

The parlour cirele consisted only of Erminie, Elfie, 
Brigadier General Rosenthal, Colonel Fielding and 
Captain Hay. 

Lieutenant Colonel Mim and Captain Ethel were 
frequent visitors. 

Poor young Wing was supposed to have died, 
but it was noticeable that from the time General 
Rosenthal learned the liberation of Miss Conyers, he 
ceased to mourn the untimely fate of Wing. 

No one knew where Britomarte was at this time. 

Immediately after her release she had written three 
letters—one to Justin, announcivg her safety, one to 
Erminie to the same effect, and one to the Signora 
Adriana di Bercelloni, And within a week after the 
posting of those letters she had left. 

Lately she had written announcing her speedy re- 
turn. 

This letter, which was addressed to Justin, was 
immediately answered by a joint one from the 
brother and sister, entreating Britomarte to make the 
parscnage her home, and to let them know exactly by 
what train she would arrive, that they might 
meet her at the station. 

They were now waiting her reply. 

It was as yet early in the day, and the gentlemen 
had all waiked out, and Ellie was busy at her 
favourite pastime of decorating the drawing-room 
with flowers, and Erminie having issued all her 
domestic orders for the day, was resting in an easy- 
chair in her own chamber, when the sound of wheels 
was heard turning into the gates and rolling up the 
avenue towards the front of the house. It was not an 
unusual sound, for there had been a great number of 
callers within the last few weeks, so that in fact the 
inmates of the cottage were getting tired of them. 

Elfie, pausing in the act of arranging a bouquet, 
uttered an exclamation of disgust and wondered 
why people could not content themselves at home. 

Erminie, seated in her easy-chair in the privacy 
of her own room, hoped that the visitor might be no 
one whom sheshould be obliged to see. And she 
waited for the appearance of the servant to announce 
the name of the new comer, 

But fifteen or twenty minutes passed and no servant 
appeared, though the carriage: still remained standing 
before the door. 

“It is someone for Elfie,” said Erminie to herself, 
as she sank in her chair to take her ease, 

But at that moment she heard footsteps approach- 
ing the chamber, and the next instant the door was 
thrown-epen by Elfie, who, pale and faint, tottered 
into the chamber and sank into the nearest seat. 

‘* Elfie! Elfie, my dear! in the name of mercy, what 
bas happened?” exclaimed Erniiuie, starting up in 
alarm, for the least terrible of her conjectures was 
that some serious accident had occurred to ber own 
brother or to Elfie’s father. 








a Noth—nothing has happened! Nothing bad I 
mean! All good! Oh, Erminie! how shall I tell 
you!” gasped Elfie, bursting into a passion of hyste- 
rical sobs. 

The excess of joy weeps; the excess of anguish 
laughs. 

“ What? what is this? Who came in the carriage?” 
breathlessly gasped Erminieg,tyrning pale and cold, 
yet not with fear. 

“Oh, Erminie, guess! T am afraid to tell you! 
I am afraid to tell you! Who would you rather see 
of all the world ?” said Elfie, trembling. 

Torrents of fire and of ice alternately seemed to 
sweep through the system of the delicate girl, as the 
blood rushed to her head and receded to her heart. 

“My father! It is my dear father!” she cried, as 
she started up and dashed from the room. 

“Yes! itis he!” said Elfie. 

The drawing-room door stood wide open. 

Erminie flew in and was folded in the arms of her 
father. 

He sank down on the sofa and drew her on his lap; 
vm en dropped her head upon his bosom and wept 

joy. 

And he clasped her in a closer embrace, and for the 
= few minutes not one word was spoken between 

em. 

Then the first syllables her lips could frame were 
of gratitude. 

“Thank heaven! Oh, thank heaven!” shesaid. 

“ Amen,” solemnly responded the minister. 

“My father! Ob, my beloved father!” 

“ My dear, dear ¢hild !” 

“Let me lookat you! Is it you indeed? Is it, 
indeed you ?”¢hresaid, raising her face from bis bosom 
and pushing his head gently a little way from her 
that she might examine him:at will. 

“ Youwsee itis I,” he said, smiling. 

“But how thin you are! oh, how thin! how wasted 
your dear face is! Father, you have suffered!” she 
‘eaid. kissing himtenderly-and ° i 
said. ah 
“You have been all this while-in a prison! And 
it will take time to restore you.” ~ 

“Yes, my child, it will take as many weeks and as 
mahy new-laid eggs to build; me up as it took to re- 
store the knight of La Mancha after one of his 
campaigns,” said the old man, gaily. 

“You suffered so much in that.prison! ‘But don’t 
try to tell me about it now,” she added, hastily; “ tell 
me what I shall do for you first. Have you had a 
good breakfast this morning? Shall'l ring ‘for Bob 
to bring you a pair of slippers and get a warm bath 
ready for you? Which first, dear father? Oh; I am 
not in my right senses! I am mad with joy, orI 
should know what to do at once without asking you. 
Let me take off your boots like I used to do!” 

And she would have gone down on her knees to 
perform this service if he had not prevented her. 

“Stay, my daughter. Sit where you are for the 
present, on my lap. I like you here. I want to 
look into your face; and I want nothing more just 
yet. Changed, my Minie! somewhat changed you 
are in these four years. Not so bright and blooming 
as you were; paler, thinner, but more lovely, my 
darling—much more lovely. Ah, I know how you 
have passed these years, my Minie. Even in my dis- 
tant prison I heard of that young Sister whose tender 
mercies were over all sufferers that came under her 
care, I will tell you about that presently; but now 
tell me how knew you so readily that I had been in 
prison all this while? Who told you?” 

“No one, my dear father. When heard from Elfie 
that you had retarned, [ easily divined it. Where 
else should you have been living all this while, not to 
have come home to us? But besides that, dear 
father, several months ago—unearly a year ago, in- 
deed—when my brain and nervous system were in an 
abnormal and exalted condition from the effects of 
illness and drugs, I had a dream, or vision, in which 
1 saw you in prison.” 

“Dream? vision? My child, you surely do not 
attach any importance to such very natural pheuo- 
mena?” 

“T don't know, I will tell you all about my strange 
experience some day—not now. I will only say this 
now, that my dream left so strong an impression of 
your continued existence in this world, that I was 
more everjoyed than surprised when Elfie came to 
announce your return; and now that [ see you before 
me, and hear you admit you were a captive confined 
in a prison, just as I dreamed you were, I cannot help 
attaching some significance to my dream.” 

“A mere coincidenee, my little daughter. Millions 
of dreams amount to nething. Put if one in a billion 
seems prophetic from an accidental coincidence, it is 
immediately set down among supernatural phenomena. 
Nonsense, my Minie! The wonder is, not that one 
dream in a billion happens to coincide with some- 
thing in real life, but that nearly all of them do not. 









repeatedly. 
“ But my sufferings are over*now, dear child,” lie | i 





So ‘ou have been a little Sister of Charity all this 
time my Minie: ” 

* "as, my father; bat there was really no merit in 
that. My heart would have broken else. I had to 
comfort others in order to sustain myself.” 

“Did you then suffer so much, my Minie ?” tenderly 
inquixed her father. 

“Not more, not so much as many thousand women 
have suffered. But I believe that I was weaker than 
others, and more ready to succumb to sorrow, if I bad 
not kept myself apin the wayI did. First there came 
—but I will not talk to you of these things now. 
Father, dear father, you know—how much do you 
know about Justin ?” she asked, after some embarrass- 
ment and hesitation. 

“T know all about him, my dear child. I parted 
with him not an hour ago.” 

“ My brother must have been tremendously aston- 
ished'and overjoyed.” 

“He was, my darling. Justin is a stout man, and 
in the last four rs he has grown stouter. But 
when he saw me eae nearer swooning than I ever 
saw a man in my life. Te first arose to receive me, 


‘| believing me to be a stranger, but when he recognized 


me, he turned white as death, reeled, caught the edge 
of the table for support, amd fell baci into his seat, It 
was a full minute before he. could recover himself and 
welcome me. You sustained the sliock with more 
firmgess, my Minie.” 

i dear father, it really was no such great 
shock tome. I say, as I said before, that my dream 
~ owe meat at A ans [ was more over- 

-surprised at it.” 

x Still ‘ harping’ on yourd@ream, my darling. Never 
mind that. You have suffered ‘a great deal in this 
past time, my child.” 

‘Bat I suffer no longer, dear father, Ihave you 
and I ‘have Justin, and even my seldol friend, Brito- 
marteyallsafe. And I ave nétesorrow im the world 
now,"shesaid, ‘ 


sone, my Minie?” ‘he inquired, very sigui- 
inibright face wae-euddenly overclouded and 


jell. The one unforgétten name arose to her 
‘lips. ‘BUé covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. 

“T thought so, I thought so, my child. But I did 
not mean to torture you in vain. Hope, hope all 
things, ny Minie,” her father.said, as he drew her 
closer to his heart, and soothed her gently. 

Presently she raised her band, and wiped the tears 
from her eyes, saying: , 

“How weak and foolish Tam. How wrong and 
thankless to weep when I should only rejoice. And 
I do rejoice. Oh, my beloved ‘father, I rejoice from 
the bottom of my heart, and thank heaven from tire 
depths of my soul that you have returned'to bless us 
with your precious presence. I do, dear father, | 
do ” 


“T know you do, my darling, only ‘you ‘would be 
still more joyful and thankful if ‘there could be one 
other by my side.” 

“Ob, my dear father,” said Erminie, shrinking pain- 
fully, as one who had a wound suddenly probed— 
“my dear father, do not speak of that: Never mind 
me. Let ustalk of yourself. “Since you will not let 
me do anything for you but sit upon your knee, tell 
me, if it will not tire you to do so, how it came about 
that you were reported déad, and that a body was 
found and buried as your body.” 

“It is a long story, my child, but I will try to--tell 
it briefly, When my regiment was at ——, it was 
desirable to ascertain the position of the enemy aud 
the character of his defences. My colonel knew that 
the general officers were very solicitous upon this 
point. He thought secretly to procure the information, 
and to surprise them with it. He proposed to me to 
exchange my uniform for the clergyman’s dress 
that I had a right to wear, and in that costume, ani! 
with a bundle of tracts in my carpet-bag, to penetratu 
the enemy's liaes as an itinerant preacher, distributiug 
my tracts, pick up all the information I could get, 
and then return to my regiment and give it to him.” 

“Oh, my dear father, what a dangerous service 
to put you on, and at your age, too!” 

“My dear, we thought my age and clerical cha- 
racter might be the very circumstances to save me 
from suspicion.” 

“ And so you went?” 

* And so I went—myself and my colonel alone 
being in ‘the secret! In my of an old, 
itinerant preacher, 1 succeeded in ing within the 
enemy's lines, where I distributed my tracts among 
soldiers, and preached from the text, ‘Come out 
from among them.’ I gained ‘golden opinions,’ and 
what is moré, much important ‘information in regard 
to the strength, position and plans of the enemy.” 

“ But you were taken !" sighed Erminie. 

“Twas taken! I started on my return, but some 
circumstances, of I know not what nature, exciied 
suspicion. I was followed and arrested.” 
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“Oh, my father? oh, my dear, dear father !” ex- 
claimed Erminie, clasping her hands. 

“My child, you see me here sitting in safety, 
you feel my arms around you, therefore you can 
bear to hear some hard facts. I will tell them as 
shortly and plainly as possible. The result of my 
arrest was that I was tried as a spy and condemned 
to die.” 

“Father! father!” exclaimed Erminie, clasping 
him closer, as though he were still in danger. 

“Here I am, safe and well, little daughter! I owe 
my life to General Eastworth! His services were 
considered very great; his influence was almost un- 
bounded. He recognized me as soun as he saw me, 
and without divulging my real name, which was not 
yet discovered, he intervened at the proper point of 
time, and got my death sentence commuted to that of 
imprisonment, I was sent to prison.” 

“ And it was there I saw youin my dream,” mur- 
mured Erminie, but in a voice too low to attract the 
attention of ber father, who continued : 

“J verily believe that Eastworth procured me to 
be sent where he could watch over me, and mitigate 
the rigour of my captivity, for he himself had just 
been ordered on duty in the same place ; and he has 
served me like a son for more than three years.” 

“Tam very glad to owe this deep debt of grati- 
tude to General Eastworth,” said Erminie, in a low 
voice. 

“You will be gladder still to learn that Eastworth, 
like the Prodigal Son in the Scriptures, has come to 
himself!” 

“Father! father! is this so? Is this really so?” 
gasped Erminie, in a low, breathless tone, as of sus- 
pended rapture. 

“Tt is so, my girl, or I never would have brought 
up his name!” 

“Oh, father! father! I never expected to be so 
happy in this world, or scarcely even in heaven, as 
you have made me with this news!” exclaimed 
Erminie, as a ray of almost divine joy shone through 
the tears that filled her eyes. 

“T rejoice in your happiness, my darling child!” 

“But how came this great change about, my 
father?” 

“Who can tell that? Perhaps your tears that ever 
fell, your prayers that ever rose for him, were effec- 
tive! The wisest and best of mortal men, Erminie, 
are subject to be hallucinated by some master passion. 
With one man it may be love; with another, jealousy, 
hatred, or revenge ; with still another, avarice; and 
with the nobler sort of man it is, too often, ambition! 
With Eastworth it was ambition that warped his rea- 
son and silenced his conscience.” 

“But we have talked so much of him and so little 
f yourself, dear. How was it, precious father, that 
you never let me know that you were living ?” 

“My darling, the conditions of the commutation of 
my sentence from death to imprisonment were that I 
should hold no communication whatever with my 
friends. Even Eastworth, who did all in his power 
to mitigate the severity of my fate, could not aid mein 
evading these conditions, without a breach of trust. 
‘That was why I could not write to you.” 

“But I should have supposed some friend might 
have heard of your captivity and reported it.” 

“That was not likely. I was in a solitary cell, 
and confined under the name in which I had been 
arrested. No one but Eastworth knew my real 
name. And at my desire he kept ita secret. You 
heard me say just now, my dear, that the fame of the 
little Sister of Charity, who ministered to the sick, 
had reached me even in my distant prison ?” 

“Yes, dear father.” 

“T will tell you how that was. I once had a guard 
that was so very kind to me, so extremely kind to me, 
that I one day asked him plainly why he was so. He 
answered that he had been in the hospital, and that a 
young lady had saved his life by her constant atten- 
tions to him, and by bringing him nice broths, jellies, 
fruits, wine, tea and coffee, such as, at that time, 
could not be furnished to tlie soldiers. Do you re- 
member this case, Erminie?” 

“ Dear father, there were so many such cases! I 
don’t remember this particular one.” 

“He remembers you. As long as he lives he will 
remember you! He talked to me about you. He 
described your looks and mauners and tone of voice; 
he toki me your name, and said that you had lost 
your father ; he said that Le should always be kind to 
the prisoners for your sake. I longed to tell him that 
I was your father; but I could not do so without dis- 
closing my name, which I wished to keep a secret-— 
which then more than ever I determined to keep a 
secret.” : 

“ But why, dear father ?” 

“Why? Tor your sake more than for any other 
reason, my Miuie!” 

“For my sake!” 

“ Ay, ay! listen! You had mourned me as dead, 
Time and religion had reconciled you to your loss, 





and softeaed your sorrow. But suppose you had 
heard that I was living, and suffering a painful 
captivity in prison? Would not all your wounds 
have been torn open afresh, and kept open? Would 
not your heart have bled both day and night? Could 
you have done your daily duty in the hospitals with 
the image of your old father a captive in a prison 
ever present to your mind ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” 

“Therefore, you see I was right in keeping the 
secret, and I kept it religiously. Why I did not 
hasten home immediately on being released from 
prison was this: I was seized with typhus fever. I 
was ill some weeks. A man of my age seldom re- 
covers from typhus fever ; and even when he does he 
takes a long time to rally. As soon as I was able to 
travel I set out for home. General Eastworth came 
with me, to take care of me.” 

“General Eastworth here!” she exclaimed, slightly 
starting, flushing, ard paling. 

“Yes, my Minie, and only waiting your permission 
to see liim.” 

“Oh, how shall I meet him? How must I meet 
him, my father?” 

“As your true heart dictates, my child.” 

She bowed her head and covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Why do you weep, my Mini¢?” her father asked, 
tenderly caressing her. 

“Ido not know. My heart is heavy with its 
burden of happiness! Ob, my father, lay your hand 
upon my head and pray for me!—pray for me and 
bless me! J am weak, and I tremble with my happi- 
ness! Iam afraid—I am afraid to be so happy!” 

And she shivered. 

He smiled and laid his hand upon her head; he 
prayed for her and blessed her; then he stooped and 
kissed her, arose and placed her gently in the chair, 
and leaving ler alone, stole silently from the room. 

When Erminie looked up her father was gone, and 
her lover stood in his place. 

Pale, silent, sorrowful, mutilated, General East- 
worth stood there, looking down upon Erminie. 

Her hands flew out to meet him, 

“Oh, welcome! welcome ! welcome!” she exclaimed, 
with all her heart’s warmth welling up in her words. 

“You welcome me, Miss Rosenthal! You welcome 
me?” he whispered, in tones scarcely above his 
breath. 

“With all my heart and soul! A thousand, 
thousand ‘welcomes!” she cried, with almost over- 
powering emotion. 

**T come to you, Miss Rosenthal, to hear you con- 
firm, if you will, the gracious words you spoke to 
me on your bed of illness near death, that night I 
came to your room at the risk of my life!” 

“ Then that was no dream! you were really beside 
me there ?” she exclaimed, wonderingly. 

“IT was really beside you there. Did you doubt 
it?” 

“T was so ill that night, I never could feel certain 
of what happened. And no one was able to assure 
me upon all points. But sit down! oh, sit! How 
pale you are! You are not fit to stand,” she said. 

“No, I am more fit to kneel to you,” he answered, 
mournfully. 

But she arose from the great arm-chair, and with 
gentle force compelled him to seat himself in it. Then 
she drew an ottoman forward and sat down at his 
knees, as she had been accustomed to do in the early 
days of their betrothal. 

“Tam so happy to have you here—oh, so unspeak- 
ably happy to have you here! I never hoped to be 
so happy in this world again!” she ferveutly ex- 
claimed, as she placed her hand in his. 

“ What a welcome!” he said, as the tears rose to his 
eyes—his eyes that were all unused to such moisture. 
“What a welcome, and how unworthy I am to re- 
ceive it! Do angels always welcome returning sin- 
ners so, Erminie?” 

“Please do not speak of yourself so to me; to any- 
one else you like, but not to me! I am your be- 
trothed, and I will hear no ill of you, even from your 
own lips.” 

“No, no, Erminie! no, no, you angel girl! T have 
not come to bind again upon your young life bonds 
that were well broken years ago! I have forfeited all 
right tosuch great happiness! All that is changed!” 

“But wy heart is not changed,” she murmured, in a 
low tone, and blushing deeply. 

“My sweet child! when we were first betrothed 
I was tweuty years older than you; although, being 
then in perfect healt!, I did uot seem so. And my 
wealth was great, my social position high, and my 
name honoured. Since that time all is altered with 
me.” 

“But not with me; I am the same,” she mur- 
mured, 

“Look at me, Erminie! See what time, toil, care, 
grief, pain, and remorse have done for me. I am old, 
gray, broken, and mutilated,” he said. 





“Bat I love you,” she replftd. 

“ To-day I am a poor and penniless man.” 

“But I love you,” she replied. 

“4nd see—I am maimed! I have lost my right 
arm !” 

“Poor right arm! 
restore it,” slie said. 

“ And oh, Erminie! my once spotless name is 
stained with reproach. Could you bear to wear it ?” 

“Yes, for lL love you! Oh, my dearest! I have but 
that one little phrase toanswerall your words—‘I love 
you!’ Oh, my betrothed, I love you!” 

He caught her in his arm, he stsained her to his 
bosom, he burst into tears and wept over her as only 
@ strong man can weep. 

“And oh!” he cried, “what shall I render unt» 
heaven for all its lovingkindgess and tender mercy in 
giving me this dear woman's heart ? 

“For only heaven 

Means crowned, not humbled, when it says ‘forgiven !’” 

So these two were reconciled, and this was but the 
forerunner of a deeper aud broader reconciliation yet 
to come. 

General Eastworth, by the earnest invitation of Dr. 
Rosenthal, remained as a guest at the parsonage. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon Justin came in, 
accompanied by Mim and Ethel, aud a very pleasant 
dinner-party closed the day. 

It was very noticeable that Elfie, who had now 
nearly completed har first year of mourning, received 
young Ethel’s attentions with less of reserve than 
formerly. 

Colonel Fielding certainly smiled on the young 
naval officer's suit. 

“Beyond my real esteem and admiration of the 
young fellow, and apart from my iuterest in my 
daughter's happiness and well-being, I have really a 
selfish motive for wishing to promote this marriage,” 
the colonel said in explanation to Dr. Rosenthal. 

“And what may that be?” smiled the doctor. 

“Why, as Elfie is my only child, I naturally fee! 
avery great celuctance to parting with her. And a> 
Ethel will be at sea more than two-thirds of the time, 
Elfie will be left with me. There! Am [I a selfish 
‘old dog? Icannothelp it! The old widowed father 
of an only daughter is very apt to beso,” said the 
colonel. 

The morning succeeding the domiciliation of 
General Eastworth at the parsonage, Erminie received 
a telegram from Britomarte, announcing that she 
would arrive by the seven p.m. train. 

And at the appointed hour Justin and Erminie 
went to the station to meet her. 

The train was up to time, and Britomarte was soon 
fondly received by the brother and sister, who took 
her at once to their hearts and home. 

(To be continued.) 


I would I could give mine t: 


Accrpents IN CoAt-Mrxes.—It should never be 
forgotten that nearly one thousand lives are annually 
lost in the collieries of Great Britain. It nevertheless 
appears, according to Mr. George Senior, that there 
has been a diminution of accideuts in coal-mines since 
the appointment of Government inspectors. He 
stated before the British Association, that under tlie 
operation of the Mining Acts fatal accidents from ex- 
plosion had fallen from 114 per 100,000 men employed 
to 57; that accidents from falling coal had fallen from 
171 to 150; accidents in shafts from 100 to 54, and 
accidents from miscellaneous causes from 100 to 94. 
He adduced statistics to show the magnitude and 
importance of the subject. There were 307,542 meu 
and boys employed in and about collieries, and the 
quantity of coal produced was 95,000,000 tous 
annually. The extent of coal excavated was equal to 
about thirty miles square,’ 5 ft. thick. One life was 
lost in évery 354, and the life lost was oue to 110,000 
tons. 

Pruairive Beeutve.—The following mode of 
keeping bees has been practised in India for a fong 
period, and is said to be verysuccessful:—As honey 
forms a favourite article of food among the Himalaya 
highlanders, they have a very extensive sale for it ; 
it is, therefore, with them a great article of internal 
commerce—in fact, the staple of their bazaars, where it 
always finds a ready vent. They obtain the honey 
without destroying the bees, by means of a hollow 
cylinder of wood enclosed in the wall of their huts, 
on the side most sheltered from the weather, and in 
which there is an opening without for thee bees to 
enter. In the centre of thishive there is a moveable 
division, which is kept open while the bees are 
making their honey; but as soon as the combs are 
full, the busy family is driven out by a noise made 
through the iuward extremity. Assoon as they have 
retreated, the central partition is closed, and the 
com)s are drawn out of the cylinder from the opening 
on the innar wall. ‘The honey being secured, the 
hive is again opened and the bees commence their 
interminable labours of repreduction. 
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Tux trade in roses, as is well known, is of con- 
siderabie importance ix France. Rose-trees are cul- 
tivated in different parts of the country in open fields, 
just as turpips or cabbages. Thus, there are 500,000 
rose-trees near Orleans, 200,000 near Metz, 1,000,000 
near Angers, 1,500,000 near Lyons, 2,000,000 near 
Paris, and 2,000,000 in the thirteen /communes of 
Brié-Comte Robert. The varieties called Rose-'Thé, 
the Bourbon, and Mousseuse, flourish particularly in 
the environs of Paris and Orleans. 





MOUNTAIN SILK OF NORTH CHINA. 


Mr. Consut Meapews, whose consular district 
includes Manchooria and Eastern Mongolia, reports 
that mountain silk remains as yet the oue article 
which the district is likely to furnish to England. 

‘There are two crops of the mountain cocoon, a 
spring and autumn; the autumn much the largest, 
but the sprivg greatly superior iu quality. In the 
autumn the cocoons intended for the spring crop are 
placed in baskets, which are hung up in Chinese 
dwelling-rooms facing the south, but still having a 
temperature in the greater part of the wiuter cun- 
siderably below freeziug-poiut. 

The natural heat of spring suffices to bring the 
cbrysalis out ef the cocvon in the butterfly tate. 
‘The butterflies then couple, eggs are produced in 
four er five days, and are Jaid ou paper spread upon 
mats and tables. In « few days each egg produces 
a very small black worm, which is nourished by 
young oak leaves that are gathered and scattered 
wver the paper. After some days the worms are 
transferred to the oak bushes on the hill slopes. 
Alter its first sleep or torpor ef a couple of days, the 
worm becomes green in coiour and larger in size. For 
its fifth sleep it prepares by spinning itself into a 
<ovoon, in which it assumes the chrysalis shape. 

When the worm begins to make its cocoon, it se- 
lects two or more oak leaves, more or less facing each 
other, and joing them together by a network of the 
silk thread which keeps issuing from its mouth as it 
moves its bead from the one leaf to the other, holding 
on by its back claws to tie twig from which the 
leaves grow. When the leaves are eufliciently joined 
tv form a sort of cup or basket under the twig, the 
worm drops into the receptacle it has thus forme d 
lirst quite surrounds itself with the loose, flossy-like 
silk which forms the outer portion of the cocouus as 
they come to market, and then proceeds to thicken 
the inner surface by farther thread-spinning, till its 
bulk is sufficiently decreased for its turning into the 
clrysalis shape. 

‘The best silk is produced by nourishing the worm 
ou the leaves net of the oak, but of the “ Tseen- 
tso-tsze,” which exists, however, only in small quau- 
tilies. The chrysalids which are not kept for breed- 
ing are used by the Chinese as an article of food. 

Nota tenth of the hillsides suitable for the oak 
bushes are at present planted with them; but consi- 
dering the quantity of silk already produced, it may 
be taken that the trade could be developed into one 
of appreciable importance even for our great mauu- 
jucturing interesta, unless exactions aud jealousies of 
the local mandarins interposed to repress it. 

We recommend this silkworm to tue attention of 
the Acclimatization Society. Surely it might be 
uaturalized iv this country with advantage. 








Tue project of Messrs. Hemans and Hassard to 
supply London with water from the lake districts 
would cost about £12,200,000 for 250,000,000 gallous 
daily. 

Mr. Scorr, photographer, Union Street, Edin- 
burgh, has just taken a carte-de-visite of three sis- 
ters aud one brother in ene carte, and the uuited ages 
of the four amount to 339 years. ‘I'wo sisters (twins) 
are 84, the man is 91, and the other sister is about 
8U, making the above number of years, 

In the absence of “ metal more attractive,” some 
sensation bas been created at Paris by a report that 
the famous caunon of the Palais Royal, which goes 
off at twelve o’cluck from the heat of the sua when 
it reaches the meridian, was to be taken away. The 
report is not true, but some improvements have been 
made in conformity with the advance of scientific 
knowledge. Itis the fashion for people to regulate 
their watches by this cannon, although it is a fallacy 
to suppose that it marks the time accurately. For 
instancegit is in the mouth of February, when there 
is the greatest difference between the real mid-day, 
as indicated by the cannon, and the mean mid-day, 
as marked by the clucks of the city. In this month 
of September the clecks point to nearly a quarter 
past twelve when the mid-day cannon of the Palais 
Royal goes off. "It is only on the 15th of April that 
the clucks and the cannon are in periect accord. On 
the 20th of Ovtuber the difference will be mose thau 
# quarter of an hour, aod vn the 16th of November, 
should the sun shine, the cluck will be more than a 





quarter of an hour behind the cannon. Such, at 
least, isthe calculation of a gentleman connected with 
the Board of Longitude. A pleasant anecdote is told 
illustrative of the rage of regulating watches by the 
Palais Royal clock. A gentleman, who came out of 
the Théatre Francais one night about half-past 
eleven, saw a friend waiting very anxiously in the 
gallery near the cannon. He asked his friend what 
he possibly could be doing there at that unseason- 
able hour. “ Why,” said the geutleman, “I am 
waiting to hear the cannon go off in order to regu- 
late wy watch.” 





KENMORE. 
a 
CHAPTER L 


Towanrps the close of day 4 mau stood upon the 
shore of Loch ‘Tay, one of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque sheets of water in Scotland, gazing. at times 
Over the towering summit of Ben Lawers, where the 
clouds were roiling upin great black masses, and auon 
upon a small boat that was struggling with the rising 
wind near the middle of the lake. 

‘he man was young-—uot more than five-and- 
twenty—of medium height, and finely proportioned, 
possessing a face of rare beauty, a rich. profusion of 
light brown curis escaping from beneath the rim of 
his cap ; §while his eyes, though of the softest and 
warmest shade of blue, betrayed a capacity of quick 
fire and earnest determination, as well as of deep 
feeliug and sympathetic emotion. 

He was dressed in the ordinary garb of a gentleman 
of that period, though the short cloak of tive black 
cloth, secured at the throat by a jewelled brooch, and 
the blue velvet cap, with its white ostrich feather, 
were not exactly after the pattern of those usually 
worn by the geutry of the Scottish court. 

The pommel of the sword which hung upon his 
hip—a globe of burnished steel surmounted by a 
cross of gold—and the peculiar fashion of the spurs 
which graced the heels or his russet boots, told very 
plainly that he bad been admitted to the order of 
kuigiithood which William the Conqueror had insti- 
tuted in Eugland, and which Malcola Canmere had 
received and introduced into Scotland, 

Close by his side, with the loose rein drawa over 
his arm, stood a richly caparisoned Norman charger, 
while at no great distance was a second horse, beariug 
a broad pack-saddle, upon which was strapped a large 
leathern sack that evidently coutained the knight's 
luggage ; and that our knight had travelled a goodly 
distance on that day might be safely judged from the 
dust upon his garments, and from the sweat that lay 
in white ridges aud flakes upon the sides aud limbs 
of his horses. 

The scenery from this point was grand and impos- 
ing, and the traveller bad, probably at first dismounted 
to enjoy the view while his horses had beeu slaking 
their thirst. 

Just over the water, upon the opposite shore of the 
lake, arose from wild and rugged masses the dizzy 
height of Ben Lawers; to the southward, beyond tie 
grim forest of Finglen, other mountaius reared their 
summits; to the northward, and not far distant, upon 
a beautiful islet, arose the ivy-clad walls of the Priory 
of St. Agatha; while to the eastward of that, lifting 
its gray towers above the intervening wood, were to 
be seen the battlements of Kenmore Castle. 

The day bad been remarkably pleasant; but as the 
afternoon wore away a high wiud arose, and dark 
clouds gathered over the mountains; and the knight, 
after his horses had drank their fill, had beeu upon the 
point of remouuting, evidently desirous to escape the 
threatened storm, when his attention had been arrested 
by the boat before referred to. 

lt was a small, light skiff, with a single sail, aud 
contained only one inmate. 

The prow was pointed towards the shore upon 
which our traveller stood, and was plunging through 
the water at a rapid rate. 

“ The man is crazy!” muttered the knight, throwing 
the rein from his arm, and taking a step nearer to the 
water's edge. “ He should take in that sail. Mercy! 
his boat wiil be run completely under! He must be a 
boy to keep that sheet fast! And the wind is rising, 
tov! Don't he seeit! Ha!——” 

‘This last exclamation had been called forth by ob- 
serving tuat the inmate of the boat had leit the helm 
and gone to bailing water with his cap, 

The light bark was sinking lower and lower, and 
very soon the gunwales were completely uuder water. 
The short mast swayed to and fro as the prow was 
driven under ; the boatman started to his feet and 
revised his arms aloft; and in a few moments more tie 
skiff was completely swallowed up. 

‘There was not a moment to be lost. 

‘Lhe boat, even should it float upon its side, could 
affurd no safe resting-place for the unfortunate adven- 
turer, as it would be swept by the furivus waves; aid 


if he was not a strong man he could not swim to 
the shore. 

The kuight moved very quickly, but yet calmly and 
methodically. First he threw the saddle from his 
charger, aud then removed the burden from his pack- 
horse; having done which he vaulted to the back of 
the former, aud with the rein of the latter in his 
hand, he urged them into the water. For a moment 
the horses hesitated; but the cheering voice of their 
master finally prevailed, and when they had once 
started to obey there was no more hesitation. It was 
hard work, for the horses were swimming against 
the wind, and the waves broke over them at every 
struke; but the kuight held them in the right direc- 
tion, and inspired them with something of Lis own 
zeal, 

The boatman had seen the horses as they entered 
the water, and when he found that they were 
coming towards him, he struck out to meet them. 

The knight observed the movement, aud with all 
his energy of force and persuasiou he urged his horses 
vuward. : 

‘They struggled nobly against the furious windand 
waves—strugyled as if they knew there was a life 
to be saved.—aud ere long they were close upon the 
unfortunate. - 

“ Hillo! Hillo-o-o-o! Take this horse. Can you 
grasp the rein ?” 

‘The adventurer made no reply, but he struggled on, 
and soon had the rein in his hand, He clung there 
a moment to regain his breath, aud then climbed upoa 
the animal's back. 

‘Are you strong enough to hold your seat?” 

“Yes, good sir.” ‘I'he voice was very weak, ani 
the reins bad dropped from his nerveless grasp. 

* Pear not,” added tie knight. ** Keep your balance, 
and the horse will bear you safely.” 

Ouce headed towards the shore, with the wind and 
the waves behind them, the horses sped steadily aud 
surely on, until at length they stood upon the dry 
land. 

The knight slipped quickly from his seat, and 
assisted his compauion to dismount, having dous 
which, ie allowed the tired animals to move up to tie 
greeusward, where they might rest, and tusn he 
turued tu take a look at the imdividual whom he lad 
saved. 

He was a youth, not more than twenty years of 
age, slight aud fragile of frame, with pale, thiu 
cueeks, large dark brown eyes, and the long, wavy 
hair, uow that it was wet, having the hue of a raven's 
buck. The face, entirely free from any sigu of 
beard, was one of peculiar boyish beauty, the hands 
were as small and delicate as a girl's, aud the drip- 
ping garments, both iu fabric aud fashion, bespoke 
the child of wealth and station. 

“ Well, well,” said the knight, lightly and cheerily, 
* you bave had quite an adventure. 1 doubtif many 
men have enjoyed what you have enjoyed this day— 
a boat rideuud a horseback ride, at the same buut, 
upvn Loch ‘lay.” 

The youth tried to smile, but the effort was 
fruitless. 

“ Not much enjoyment,” he returned, with a sober 
shake of the head. “ The boat ride. came near cost- 
ing me my life, and if the horseback ride yields 
pleasure, it must be in the boundless gratitude 1 shal) 
ever owe to thee, my preserver.” 

“I think my good pack-horse did afford thee a 
saving help, young sir, and for what part 1 bore iu 
the business 1 accept thy thanks, but talk not of too 
much gratitude. 1 should be but a poor knight if 
I could not save a suffering fellow’s life, when ali 
the cost to me was but a little determined exertion.” 

“Ah, you are a knight, then ?” And as the youth 
spoke, a slight flush appeared upon his pale cheek, 
and he gazed upon the stalwart, vigorous form before 
him with a longing, envying look. 

“ By the grace of our good king, Edgar, I am,” 
replied the traveller. “But before we talk more, 
you had better find a seat, for it strikes me that you 
are not feeling very strong just at this time. We will 
wait here for a few momeuts—just long enough to 
allow my horses to breathe—aud theu we will be 
moving.” 

The youth took a seat a little higher .up on the 
bank, when the knight proceeded : 

“ You are not much used to handling a boat alone?” 

“You are mistaken, sir knight. For several years 
that has been my ohief delight. I am not strong 
enough to join in the chase, nor can Ido much with 
heavy arms, but I can Landle the light bow with skill, 
and [ can guide my boat well enough. Perhaps you 
think I was careless to carry my sail with so much 
wind, but when I tell you that my boat was leaking 
badly, and that the leak was were I could not stop it, 
you may understand why I left my sail up.” 

“Ab,” said the knight, “I see it now. I did think 
it strange that you should carry such sail, but if your 
boat was leaking, perhaps you did wisely. A leaky 








buat is not a very safe thing.” 
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“That boat was almost a mew one, sir, and how 
it could have sprang a leak where it did is beyond my 
comprehension. I do not Hke to believe that anyoue 
could have wilfully injured my boat, and yet | am 
forced to that conclusion: I may be wrong. I hope 
lam.” 

“Mercy!” cried the knight, ‘you do not think it 
could have been the work of anevemy ?” 

“No, no—I certainly have no enewies.” But the 
tone and the mauuer expressed the hope rather than 
the assurance. 

“ Your home is not far away?” 

“No. We cau see the turrets of the castle from 
here.” 

“Then you reside at Kenmore ? ” 

“Te” 

“You are the son of Atholbane ? ” 

“Yes. My name is Edwin.” 

“Then, fair sir, we are well met, for my destination 
is Kenmure Castle. My name is Aldred.” 

* And art thow he whom men call the Knight of 
Lavark ? ” 

The knight signified by an inclination of the head 
that he was. 

“I have heard of you,” exclaimed Edwin, with 
enthusiasm. “You rode the tilt at Scoue against 
Northumberland.” 

Another inclination of the head gave answer to this. 

“ And you have come to attend the tournament that 
is to be holden at Kenmore?” 

Another silent affirmative. 

“@b, Lam glad of that. I wish you——’ 

“ What do you wish?” asked Aldred, after waiting 
some mowents to see if the youth would finish the 
sentence, 

Presently Edwin looked up, and after a little further 
thought, he auswered : 

“] was thinkiug that it would be grand if you 
could bear a lauce against Thorwald; but periaps 1 
ouglit not to say so.” 

“ Tborwald is your brother ?” 

“No, no,” cried the boy, his pale face flyshing once 
more. “He is not wholly my brother. is mother 
was my mother; but the blood of my tather ruus not 
iu his veins. Iam the only son of the Earl of Ken- 
snore. But—if you are the Knight of Lanark, you 
know Earl Douglas.” 

“I was reared within the walls of his castle, and I 
think I know bim very well.” 

There was no touch of pride in the knight's tone as 
he spoke these words; but there wasa perceptible tinge 
of bitterness; and presently he sought to turn the con- 
versation by asking his companion if he did not think 

they had better start on their way to the castle. But 
Ldwin took uo notice of this divergence. 

“My mother, you know, isthe Lady Margaret,” he 
said, and she is sister to Earl Douglas. ‘I'horwald 
was son of her tirst husband, Eric of St. Philips, a 
Norman noble of the household of William the 
Cunqueror, Though 'T horwald’s mother is nry mother, 
jet heis neither Seot nor Saxon. He is tall, and 
«ark, and proud, like the Normans, and he loves to 
Luast. ‘None of the knights of Edgar's household 
have yet been able to keep their saddles against him. 
Oh, if you cotld only ride him down!” And Edwin 
clapped his hands like an eager, excited boy. 

* We will see about that in due time,” returned 
Aldred, with a smile. And then he added, somewhat 
seriously: “But suppose your half-brother should 
ride me down. 

Vhe boy did not for a moment admit the necessity 
of any such supposition. 

“1 don’t kuow why it is,” he said, looking boldly 
aud frankly up iuty the kaight’s face ; but I like 
you.” 

“You jump at conclusions quickly,” laughed Al- 
dred. 

“ Because I read them in your face, Sir Aldred. 1 
never yet knew a face that lied to me. I have seen 
faces that 1 could not read; but | do not believe I ever 
read one falsely. I should not fear to trust you as a 
brother. You are brave and true. I never saw you 
before; but I know you well enongh to know just 
how you will be received at the castle. My half- 
brother will not like you.” 

“Why think ye that?” 

“ Because braggarts never like those who are better 
than themselves. My mother will not be apt to love 
you, because you are——” 

“Never mind your mother,” interrupted Aldred. 
“How do you think your father will receive me ? ” 

“ He will love you,” answered Edwin, quickly and 
warmly. “ He is a good man. But perhaps you know 
lim?” 

“I saw him at Lanark some years ago, but he would 
not remember me. | was only a page then, io atten- 
dance upon Earl Donglas. But come, my horses 
have regained their breath, and we had better be on 
our way, for the. storm is close at hand. If your 
father gives me welcome, [ care little for Thorwald.” 

Thus speaking the knight arcse, and having saddled 
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his Norman horse, he proceeded to replace the heavy 
pack upon the back of the other. 

“TI would leave this pack behind, and come for it in 
the morning,” he said, after he had strapped it in its 
place, “ but it contains my armour, aud my heavy 
sword, and I care not to have it lay in the rain all 
night. However, the horse is strong, and you are not 
heavy ; 80, if you will allow me to help you up, we 
will be off.” 

The knight lifted the youth to the elevated seat as 
he would have lifted a little child, so light and frail 
was the burdea; and when he had assured himself 
that his charge would ride safely, he mounted his own 
Lorre, and started on. 

“There is my father!” cried Edwin, as they 
emerged from the wood and came in full sight of the 
castle. “ He is coming in search of me.” 

Aldred recognized the earl the moment he saw him 
—a mau of powerful frame and stately mien, a little 
past the middle age, with a face noble and frauk, and 
sitting in his saddle with the ease and grace of an 
accomplished knight. Atholbane drew up his horse 
as he recognized his son, but before he could speak, 
E:iwin had slipped down from his high perch and 
ran to his father’s side. : 

“My dear boy,” said the earl, placing his hand 
affectionately ‘upon his son’s head; “1 am glad to sve 
you safe. 1 had become a little uneasy.” 

“ T am safe and sound,” cried the youth, cheerily ; 
“* but before I tell you what an adventure I have had 
I must make you acquainted with Sir Aldred of La- 
nark. He was on his way to our castle when he met 
me, and you must welcome him and love him for my 
sake.” 

The Earl turned to our hero and extended his 
haud. 

* Sir Aldred,” he said, “ you are welcome to Ken- 
more; and as I know you to bea brave knight, I 
doubt not that we shall find it a pleasure as well as a 
duty to make your stay with us agreeable to yourself.” 
He spoke with honest feeling, and the generous flush 
upon his face showed that the words came from the 
heart. 

Aldred made response gratefully and modestly, 
and Edwin, who bad been watching their pountevances 
very narrowly, seemed well pleased with the result, 
for he had read in the face of his father the love he 
had desired, and in the face of the. youthful knight 
he had seen plainly the signs of reverence and re- 
spect. 

‘But that was not the time nor tlie place for extended 
conversation. ‘The storm was already upon the 
mountains, and Atholbane proposed that they should 
make the best of their way to the castle ; and having 
lifted his son to his own saddle-bow, he started home- 
ward. 

On the way Edwin told the story of his adventure 
—of his great danger—and of the manner in which 
Aldred had saved him; so that before they reached 
their destination, the father's heart had warmed to- 
wards his guest with a love that was not to be 
weakened. 

Keumore Castle was an elaborate structure for the 
times. It was upon a gentle eminence near to the 
lake, with a moat and bridge; a barbican, well ad- 
vanced and strongly fortified; a gate-house; thick, 
high walls, with proper bastions; a capacious court, 
with outer and inuer balliums, in the latter of which 
was a strong donjon, with a well and a chapel. The 
drawbridge was down and the gates open as the 
party advanced, and they did not pull up until they 
had reached the landing-steps of the inner ballium, 
where grooms were quickly at hand to care for the 
horses. 

And they bad not reached the castle a moment too 
soon, for just as they stepped within the vestibule the 
wind came with a wild rush, and great drops of rain 
beat down upon the pavement. 

In one of the drawinug-rooms a bright fire was 
burning upon the broad hearth, and thither the earl 
conducted his guest, wuere they were soon joined by 
the countess. 

Lady Margaret, Countess of Kenmore, was a tall, 
stately woman, some four or five years older than her 
husband, her hair thickly sprinkled with silver, and 
her angular features betraying the workings of a 
disposition not always of the most pleasant kind; but 
she could be polite and agreeable when she chose, aud 
on the present occasion she welcomed the Knight of 
Lanark with much apparent warmth. She had known 
him when a boy, and she told him she was glad he 
had come to Kenmore. 

“How is the earl, my brother?” she asked after 
they had taken seats. 

“I left him well,” replied Aldred—“ he and all bis 
household.” 

“And the Lady Clara,” pursued the Countess; 
“what of her ?” 

“She is well.” There was a change in the knight's 
tone, and a momentary deepening of the colour of his 
cheeks as he answered this question, aud the countess 





seemed to notice it, as she was evidently watching his 
face very narrowly. 

“Oh, I forgot!” cried Edwin, who had taken a seat 
by Aldred’s side. ‘ You kuow my Cousin Clara, don't 

you ?” 

f For an instant the colour deepened again on the 
knight's cheek, and there was a perceptible quivering 
of the delicate muscles that controlled the movements 
of theeye; but the emotion was quickly coutrolled, 
and with a pleasant smile he auswered : 

“Yes, Edwin, I know her very well. 
lived under the game roof from childhood.” 

“ Andis she as pretty as they say ?” 

“She is very pretty. 

“ And is she good ?” 

“In my poor judgment,” said “Aldred, with calm 
sincerity, “ she is goodness personified.” 

Edwin was upon the point of making some further 
remark upon the same subject, when his mother inter- 
rupted him by a commanding look and gesture, upon 
which he shrank back and held his peace. 

Shortly afterwards a page entered and announce! 
that supper wes ready, and the countess, with stately 
grace, couducted the guest from the drawing-room. 


We have 


CHAPTER II. 


Arter supper, as the Knight of Lanark walked out 
into the hall in company with the earl and Edwin, a 
middle-aged man, whose garments were drippiug 
with wet, came in from the vestibule. 

* Ah, Walter, is this you?” demanded Atholbane. 

“It is I, my lord,” replied the mau, bowing as he 
spoke. 

“And what brings you across the waterin this 
storm ?” 

‘Ah, good faith, my lord, the sight of your son 
alive and on his legs gives auswer to my chief in- 
quiry. Seme of our nuns saw his danger from the 
upper windows of the priory, and Lady Helena would 
have sent me to the rescue had we not seen the gal- 
lant horseman give the needed relief. 1t was a bold 
and timely act.” 

‘The man gazed inqgWringly at our here as he spoke 
the last words, seeing which, the earl added: 

“You speak truly, good Walter; and I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Sir Aldred of Lanark, 
the man who saved my son.” 

“Sir knight,” the host continued, turning to his 
guest, “thisis Walter, the steward of St. Agatha—a good 
man and true. His is a peacecfui calling, but you will 
find his frieudship worth possessing and preserving.” 

The steward first bowed his acknowledgment to 
the earl, and then grasped the extended haud of the 
knight. 

“IL like a brave man,” he said, with blunt frank- 
ness, “and I know I shall like you. And the Lady 
Helena sends you her greeting of thanks, and she 
will remember both you and Master Edwin iu her 
prayers. 

“Lady Helena,” explained the earl, “is the Prioress 
of St. Agatha.” 

“ | have heard of her,” said Aldred, “as a most kind 
and exemplary woman; aud even to the borders of 
Scotland the Christiau charities of the Sisters of 5:. 
Agatha are known. You will return to her my 
thanks, and give her assurance that the humble Kuight 
of Lanark, while his reason remains, will not forget 
the duty he owes to those who suffer.” 

As the old steward turned away, Edwin followed 
him into the vestibule, where he told over again the 
story of his rescue. 

“Oh, Walter,” he cried, with childish enthusiasm, 
I know Lady Helena would love the noble kuight, 
and I wish be could visit the priory with me. Dv you 
think the good lady would object ?” 

“I don't know,” replied Waltey, with a shake of the 
head. The prioress does not Often admit straugers 
within the walls of St. Agatha.” 

“I know she does not admit them into the cloister, 
but perhaps she would let us come into your :part- 
ment. ‘There are rooms for guests, you know." 

* Yes, there are rooms for guests, but since Lady 
Helena hag beeu prioress very few guests have beeu 
there. Still she may wish to see your friend. 1 will 
ask her.” 

After Walter bad gone, Edwin went up into tlie 
highest apartment of the donjon, where he stood 
within one of the barbican’s, louking out upon the 
storm until night had fairly set in. 

In the meantime, the earl and his guest had seated 
themselves in the drawing-room, where they conversed 
until a late hour upon such subjects as would 
naturally suggest themselves to two men who were 
warmly attached to the interests of the Scottish 
crown. 

Finally Atholbane, with a few words of excuse, 
arose and left the room, and after ‘an absence of half- 
av-2our or nore, he returned with something of a cloud 
upca his brow. 

(To be continued) 
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A Liverpoot gentleman, who has. searched the 
Scriptures diligently, has discovered a prophecy to the 
effect that England is to be invaded by the Emperor 
Napoleon during the present year. He has set forth 


his views in-a pamphlet entitled, Zhe Jnuvasion of 


England and Fall of the Emperor Napoleon, as Pre- 
dicted by the Prophet Ezekiel. 





FACETI&. 





An Irish paper advertizes:—* Waited an able- 
bodied man as a washer-tcoman.” 

Love or A SurEw.—The love of a cross woman, 
it is said, is stronger than the love of any other 
female individual. Like vinegar, the affections of 
a high-minded’ woman never spoil. It’s the sweet 
wine that becomes m.dulated, not the sour wine. 

IRISH SCHOOLBOYS, 

The master put the rather small class in attendance 
through a very fair lesson of Biblical knowledge, aud 
then proceeded to display some of the practical in- 
struction which had been given to his pupils. 

“ Now, boys,” he said, ‘“ you know Donnybrook 
fair?” 

“ Yes, sir : we do.” 

Every hand was up. 

“Is it right to go t0 Donnybrook fair 2” 

“ No, sir ; itis not.” 

“ Whatis it ?” 

“ It's asin, sir.” 

“ Very well, boys,” said the master. 

Turning to his English visitor, the teacher re- 


marked: “ You see, sir, that we do not neglect to 
inculeate practical precepts as well as religious 
vpinions.” 


“ Ah! yes,” replied the visitor: “very true. But 
may I be allowed to put a question to the boys my- 
self 2?” . 

“ Oh ! certainly, sir: whatever you please.” 

“ Well, then, boys, tellme honestly—every boy who 
has been to Donnybrook this year hold up his hand.” 

Up went every hand in the class. Of course, the 
boys being Iris, they saw the intensity of the joke, 
and laughed accordingly; and the master being of 
the same nation, was not more backward, in spite of 
defeat ; and visitor, teacher, and scholars joined in a 
good hearty roar, which had hardly calmed down when 
a little gamin of the class stepped forward, put up his 
hand, and said, “ Please, sir, 1 went to Donnybrook 
to distribute thracts /” 

As the idea of any urchin going to Donnybrook to 
distribute tracts, or coming alive out of it if he did, 
was utterly incredible, the laugh broke out again with 
renewed violence, and the visitor took his departure. 

AN Italian nobleman, boasting the other day of 
the quantity of game he had on his dene (estate) in 
the province, said, “I have great quantities of par- 
tridge, woodcock, wild-boar, wolves, and about 50 
brigands!” 

Att Sounp.—“I tell you,” said a warm friend of 
a newly elected M.P. to an old, sober politician, 
“your party may say what they please, but cannot 
deny that Mr. B isa sound man.” “ That's just 
what we are afeard on,” replied old beeswax ; it’s our 
opinion that he’s all sound !” 





A BORE. 

“I want to see some of your gimlets,” said a 
greenborn one day as he entered a hardware store. 

The dealer took down several parcels, neither of 
which suited. 

“ Well, then, what kind do you want ? here is al- 
most every variety.” 

“Why, I want them what bores square holes.” 

A PEDAGOGUE was about to flog a pupil for having 
said he was a fool, when the boy cried out, “ Oh, don’t! 
don't! I won't call you so any more! I'll never say 
what I think, again, in all the days of my life.” 

TRUTH WILL out.—“ Well, Master Jackson,” said 
minister, walking homewards after service with an 
industrious labourer, who was a constant attendant ; 
“ well, Master Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day 
of rest for you, who work so hard all the week. And 
you make good use of the day, for you are always to 
be seen at church.” .“ Ay, sir,” replied Jackson, “ it 
is indeed a blessed day ; 1 works hard enough all the 
week, and. then I comes to church o’ Sundays, and 
sets me down, andlays my legs up, and thinks of 
nothing.” 

To Coox a Huspanp.—Many good husbands are 
spoiled in cooking; some women keep them in hot 
water constantly, while others freeze them by con- 
jugal edolness; some smother them in hatred, con- 
tention, and variance, and some keep them in a pickle 
all their lives. These women always serve them up 
with tongue sauce. Now it cannot be supposed that 
husbands will be tender and good if managed in this 





managed as follows:—Get a large jar, called the jar 
of faithfulness (all good wives keep one on hand), 
put your husband into it, and set him near the fire of 
conjugal love ; let the fire be pretty hot, but especially 
let it be clear, and, above all the rest, be constant ; 
cover him with affection, kindness, and subjection, 
garnished with modest, becoming familiarity, and 
spiced with pleasantry, and if you add kisses and 
other confectionaries, let them be accompanied with 
a sufficient portion of secrecy, mixed with prudence 
and moderation. We would advise all good wives 
to try this recipe, and realize whatan admirable dish 
a husband makes when properly cooked. 
STEREOSCOPIC. 

Frederick Fitzmortimer: Something for you, my 
dear. 

Emily Jane: Why, its a box. I don't want to get 
into a box. 

Frederick: Yes, you do—into this one—this is a 
Stereoscope. 

Emily Jane: What's a Stereoscope? 

Frederick : It’s merely a new contrivance formaking 
two things one. 
Emily: Isn't that delightful—let’s try it right away. 
A MAN has been sued for £2,000 for a breach of 
promise. His defence is, and it ought to clear him, 
that he was ready to marry her last winter, but she 
kept putting it off, andas she weighed 285 pounds, he 
prefers not to marry her during the warm weatlier. 


ROBBER OUTWITTED. 

A short time since an Irishman left Copperopolus, 
California, for San Andreas, with his carpet sack on 
his shoulder, and when about five miles on his way 
was met by a “ road agent” (the name given in Cali- 
fornia to highway robbers), who demanded his money. 
Pat immediately dropped his pack on the ground and 
sat down on it, and thus addressed the man : 

““Yez must be very thick along this road; I’ve 
only come five miles this morning, and this is the 
fourth time I’ve been stopped and axed for money.” 

“ Is that so? ” asked the highwayman. 

“By me soul, it’s the truth,” replied Pat. 

“Well, then, you had better proceed on your way ; 
it wouldn’t pay to ‘go through you’ now.” 

Pat shouldered his carpet-bag, and they were about 
to separate, when he turned round and said : 

“Have you iver such a thing about ye as a match 
to light me pipe wid?” 

He was supplicd with one, and the two separated.’ 
The Irishman had five handred dollars in gold coin 
in his bundle, and by this piece of shrewdness saved 
his mouey. 

Very Like.—An Irishman recently stopped at an 
hotel, where pretty high bills were charged. In the 
morning the laudlord made the amount of damages and 
presented it to. Pat. After he had glanced over it, 
the latter looked the landlord in the face and ex- 
claimed, “ Ye put me in mind of a snipe.” “ Why ?” 
asked the landlord. ‘ Because you're very nigh all 
bill.” 


A CoLourep Starement.—Facts should always be 
stated in black and white. Anything written in red 
ink of course appears ink-red-ible.—/ un. 


ConsIDERATE.—We once knew a city man who 
never got up till twelve at noon, because, he said, it 
was only fair, as day broke in the morning, to give it 
a chance of redeeming its position before beginning 
business with it.— Fun. 

In Case He se Kwniourep.—Mr. Baker having 
been made a K.C.B. should retire from active life, 
and rest on his laurels if he values his health. It 
is knight-work that shortens the lives of so many 
bakers. — Fun. 


City News.—A gentleman, who has lost consider- 
ably during the recent panic, says that he cannot 
understand why speculations in the money mart are 
called money-tarry transactions, for he finds the money 
generally goes.— Fun. 

Serious Work on Breacn-Loapers. — The 
Needle Gun; or, Bismarck’s Call to the Unconverted.— 
Punch. 


IncuRABLE.—There’s @ man in Middlesex with 
such a bad memory that he constantly forgets him- 
self.— Punch. 


BEAR AND EaG_Le.—According to a telegram which 
arrived the other day from St. Petersburg, at a fare- 
well banquet lately given at that capital in honour of 
the United States Embassy, Prince Gortschakoff made 
a speech wherein he expressed his confideace in the 
permanent duration of a good understanding between 
North America and Russia, and said, in addition:— 
“This good understanding is neither a danger nor 
a menace to other nations, and is dictated neither by 
ambitious or covert designs.” Of course the Prince 
made this declaration with profound gravity. Ifa 
Russian dinner is always a diner 4 la Russe, at which 





way; but, on the contrary, very delicious when 


American Ambassador had no opportunity of gaging. 
“Shall I help you to Turkey?” and enabling tie 
Russian diplomatist to reply, “ Thank you—perhaps 
you would like to take Canada.”— Punch. 

A LUCID EXPLANATION. 

Said Angelina to her Edwin, as they looked 
through an old glee book, “ Edwin, dearest, pray 
what is the meaning of the line: . 

“*Unnumbered surges grace the foaming coast’? 
Serge, you know, is wocllen. stuff, like my bathing- 
dress, you know. But one don't spell it with a ‘u, 
you know.” 

Said Edwin, “’M sure I don't know. P’raps it’s a 
misprint. Fellow very likely wrote it at Ramsgate. 
Tried to count the bathers there, but found he couldu’t 
do it.”"— Punch. 








SCIENCE. 





Tr is found that of the dry substance of the egg 40 
per cent. is pure fat. 

In France it was observed that one-fourth more 
rain falls in Wooded tlian in non-wooded districts. 

Tue manufacture of the wire for the Atlantic cable 
kept nearly 250 hands employed for eleven montlis ; 
over 30,000 miles were supplied. 

Tue curvature of the earth amounts to seven inches 
per mile. A man six feet bigh cannot be seen from a 
distance of ten miles. 

Proressor Newron, the eminent astronomer, of 
Yale College, Connecticut, informs us that on the 
night of the 13th and 14th November next we shall 
have showers of meteors. J 

Tne steel bells which have been put up in the 
Protestant church of St. Antoine, at Friburg, have a 
fine full sound, and it is thought that belis of this 
meta! will offer a serious competition with those of 
bronze now used, but which cost much more. 

MANUFACTURE OF WHITE-LEAD. 

Mr. Spence has recently patented in France a 
method of making white-lead, which consists in dis- 
solving the oxide or the carbonate of lead by the em- 
ployment of an alkalied caustic solution such as 
caustic soda, The oxide or carbonate of lead, or 
substances which contain them, are reduced to powder 
and mixed with the solution of caustic soda. It is 
uot necessary that this solution should be hot. After 
it has been dissolved, a fresh supply is. added until al 
the earbonate of lead in the powdered substance is 
dissolved. 

The patentee affirms that all minerals. which can, 
by being calcined, or by other methods, be converted 
into an oxide or carbonate of lead, or which contain 
a considerable portion of this carbonate, can be used 
for the manufacture. .They are calcined at a low 
temperature, in an ordinary reverberatory furnace, or 
in any other convenient furnace. These substances 
are then heated till the lead glance is completely 
calcined, but avoiding its reduction to lead metal. 
The galena is converted partly into oxide of- lead and 
partly into sulphate of lead. Before mixing these 
products with the caustic solution, they should be 
submitted to the action of a solution of sodaash; but 
if the calcined galena, or the mineral containing it, 
also contains oxide of copper, or a large quantity of 


‘oxide of zinc, these latter can be dissulved by a 


solution of caustic soda. 

The ammoniacal solutions of carbonate of ammonia, 
or of carbonate of soda, do not dissolve the oxide of 
lead ; they simply eliminatethe sulphuric acid or the sul- 
phate of lead. If the minerals or other substances only 
contain a small quantity of oxide of zinc, and if their 
solution by the caustic soda and their precipitation 
with the carbonate of lead are not. considered prejudi- 
cial, it is then preferable to employ a solution of 
carbonate of soda to eliminate the sulphuric acid. 

The soda or ammoniacal solution being withdrawn 
and washed with water, #he substance containing the 
calcined galena is then filtered iu order to be mixed 
with a solution of causticsoda. Having thus obtained, 
from all these minerals or substances containing the 
oxide or carbonate of lead, by the mixture just spoken 
of, a liqnid containing oxide of lead in solution, it is 
allowed to stand until perfectly clear, and then placed 
in several vases into which can be easily injected a 
continuous current of carbonic acid gas by means of 
pipes pierced by many small holes. 

The carbonic acid gas combines with the soda and the 
oxide of lead, and as soon as the soda is carbonized 
the gas unites with the oxide of lead, and is. precipi- 
tated as a pure white substance, composed partly of 
oxide and partly of carbonate of lead. As soon as it 
is seen that the precipitation of the caide is no longer 
continued, the injection of; gas is stopped, and it is 
then that the white-lead is deposited. The solution 
becomes carbonate of soda, is 





the guests are served by attendants, of course the 


separated, and after 
baving been submitted to the action of caustic of lime 
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it is again ready to act upon the substances contain- 
ing—as bas been shown above—oxide or carbonate of 
lead. 

For the precipitation of this oxide of lead, the car- 
bonic acid gas that the patentee-employs can be 
obtained either by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
lime or on carbonate of lime, as well as by the com- 
bustion of coke or wood charcoal, or in any othér con- 
venient manner. It is, however, necessary that there 
should be no sulphuretted hydrogen in the carbonic 
acid employed. 

Carbonate of ammonia or bi-carbonate ef soda, or 
any of the soluble carbonates, can be used for the 
precipitation of white-lead; nevertheless, Mr. Spence 
prefers carbonic acid gas as being the most economical. 
The solution of soda employed with the calcined 
galena should be replaced after a certain time, when 
it is converted into sulphate of soda. ‘The ammoniacal 
solutions can be separated from the copper and zinc 
by the recognized methods. The solution of soda can 
be employed afresh. It isonly necessary to be made 
caustic by quicklime, after the precipitation, and be- 
fore it is used again, to dissolve the oxide of lead. 

The white-lead which is precipitated should be 
washed in pure water, and afterwardsdried before 
being used. ~ 

Ir a drop of nitro-glycerine is let fall on a plate of 
cast-iron which has been warmed, it quietly evaporates. 
If the plate has been heated to redness it burns with- 
out noise, like a grain of powder; but if the plate, 
without being red-hot, is at a temperature which 
causes the nitro-glycerine to boil immediately, the 
drop is suddenly decomposed with a violent detona- 
tion. 

Tus huge Horsfall gun, made at the Mersey Steel 
and Iron Company’s works in 1856, and presented to 
Government, is now lying under the heavy sheers at 
the Royal Arsenal wharf at Woolwich for transport, 
it is stated, to Tilbury Fort, to protect the entrance of 
the river. The gun is well known from the place it 
took. in target practice at Shoeburyness. It is a solid 
forging of wrought-iron, bored out. 

Derrus or tHe Sea.—A French journal says 
that the soundings for the new transatlantic cable 
have enabled comparisons to be made of the depths 
of the different seas. Generally speaking, they are 
not of any great depth in the neighbourhood of con- 
tinents; thus, the Baltic, between Germany and 
Sweden, isonly 120 feet deep; and the Adriatic, be- 
tween Venice and Trieste, 130 feet. ‘The greatest 
depth of the channel between France and England 
does not exceed 800 feet, while to the south-west of 
Ireland, where the sea is open, the depth is more than 
2,000 feet. The seas to the south of Europe are much 
deeper than those in the interior. Inthe narrowest 
part of the Straits of Gibraltar the depth is only 1,000 
feet, while a [ittle more to the east it is 3,000 feet. 
On the coast of Spain the depth is nearly 6,000 feet. 
At 250 miles south of Nantucket (south of Cape Cod) 
no bottom was found at 7,000 feet. ‘The greatest 
depths of all are to be met with in the Southeru 
Ocean, To the west of the Cape of Good Hope 
16,000 feet have been measured, and to the west of 
St. Helena 27,000. Dr. Young estimates the average 
depth of the Atlantic at 25,000 feet, and of the Pacitic 
at 20,000 feet. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


JAPAN FoR LeATHER.—1. Boiled linseed oil, one 
gallon; burnt umber, eight ounces; asphaltum, three 
ounces; boil, and add oil of turpentine to dilute to a 
proper consistency. 2. Boiled oil, one gallon; the 
black of Prussian blue to colour. Prussian blue, 
when heated, turns of a black colour; thus the black 
japanned cloth, used for table-covers, is prepared b 
painting the cloth with Prussian blue and boiled oil, 
and then drying it by the heat of the stove, when 
in the drying it takes its intense colour. 

A Recire ror Wixter Savap.--For a winter 
salad: Take some fresh, crisp, and blanched lettuce, 
also endive and celery, wash very well and cut up, not 
too small, into the salad-bowl, and after that slices of 
good red beet root upon the top, and a hard-boiled 
egg sliced. Immediately before the hour of dinner 
pour over the whole the following dressing: Take 
one teaspoonful of salt, two ditto of mixed mustard, 
one ditto of Harvey sauce, one ditto of anchovy, the 
yolks of two fresh eggs; stir well together; then 
add three tablespoonfuis ef salad oil, and keep stirring 
it well; then add three tablespoonfuls of thick cream ; 
still keep stirring ; then three tallespoonfuls of good 
vinegar, and stir all well together. 

JELLY or Srperran Crass.—This fruit makes a 
jelly of a beautiful colour, and of pleasant flavour also; 
it may be stored i small moulds of ornamental 
and turned out for desert. Take off the stalks, weigh 
and wash the Siberian crabs, then to each pound and 
a half add a pint of water, and boil them gently until 





they are broken, but do not allow them to fall to a 
pulp; pour the whole into a jelly bag, and when the 
juice is quite transparent weigh it, put it into a clean 
preserving-pan, boil it quickly for fifteen minutes, take 
it from the fire, and stir in it until dissolved three- 
quarters of a pound of fine sugar, roughly powdered, 
to each pound of the juice; boil the jelly from fifteen 
to. twenty minutes, skim it very clean, and pour it 
into the moulds. Should the quantity be large, a few 
additional minutes’ boiling must be given-to the juice 
before the sugar is added. 





— 





WOMAN'S LIFE. 


I K1ssEpD her in the eves of May, 

As on her mother’s breast she lay : 

Her breath was sweet as new-mown hay ; 
A baby, in whose blessed eyes 

Still lingered, as in soft surprise, 

Some recollections of the skies. 


I saw her, as, with dancing hopes, 

She clambered up the morning slopes— 
Her young neck like an antelspe’s: 

A child, whose life was like the play 

O: fountains, that, with sunny spray, 
Make music all the livelong day. 


When summer's amber grain was mown 
Around the golden harvest throne, 

I saw her girt with virgin zone; 

But, through the autumn’s ruddy round, 
She walked, in wifely graces bound, 
With motherhood supremely crown'd! 


And in the pleasant morns of May 
A babe upon her bosom lay: 
lts breath was sweet as new-mown hay. 
Thus Womau’s holiest life she learns: 
From Innocence to Love it yearns— 
From Love to Innocence returus! 
A. J. i. 








GEMS. 


Ir is most silly to be proud of our person, birth, or 
the riches of our relations. Worth constitutes true 
greatness. 

WE cannot practise deceit without that delibera- 
tion of purpose which constitutes the very essence of 
vice. j 

A coop heart is the sun and moon, or rather the 
sun, and not the moon; for it shines bright and never 
changes, but keeps its course truly. 

Ir is often better to have a great deal of harm to 
happen than a little; a great deal may rouse you to 
remove what a little will only accustom you to en- 
dure. 

Ir is utterly impossible for the best men to please 
the whole world, and the sooner this is understood, 
and a position taken in view of tlfis fact, the better. 
Do right, though you have enemies. 

Luck lies in bed, and wishes the postman would 
bring him news of a legacy. Labour turns out at 
six o'clock, and, with busy pen or ringing hammer, 
lays the foundation of a competence, 

ALWAYs mistrust a man who overloads you with 
professions of friendship upon a first acquaintance ; 
depend upon it he has some. design upon your 
vanity, if nothing more. Nine times in ten itis better 
to be an icicle than an enthusiast, for it is easier to 
thaw tian it is to freeze. 7 

Tue Trankrut Heart.—If one should give mea 
dish of sand, and tell me there were particles of iron 
in it, | might look for them with my eyes, and search 
for them with my clumsy fingers, and be unable to 
detect them; but let me take a magnet and sweep 
through it, and how would it draw to itself the almost 
invisible particles by the mere power of attraction. 
The unthankful heart, like my finger in the sand, dis- 
covers no mercies; but let the thankful heart sweep 
through the day, and as the magnet finds the iron, 80 
it will find in every hour some heavenly blessings. 


ONE very curious circumstance has been noticed in 
connection with the Jewish population of the East 
End, They chiefly reside in a most unsavoury, and, 
at first sight, unhealthy locality. Unhealthy, indeed, 
it has proved to the Gentiles dwelling withinits bounds, 
but the Jewish inhabitants—even of the very poorest 
and lowest class—have miraculously escaped, only 
three or four cases of cholera having taken place 
among them, while the cases of diarrhea have 
hardly exceeded those of an ordinary summer. A 
similar immunity was noticed in ’49, when the Hebrew 
population of Whitechapel lost about 1 in 2,000 as 
compared with 6in 1,000 of the general population of 
the same district, and 29 in 1,000 of the Christians of 
Rotherhithe. This may be ascribed to certain habits 








and observances of their faith. For instance, al! 
Jews cleanse their houses thoroughly at least once a 
year, and every room is lime-washed at least as often ; 
more than one family never occupy the same room 
while a very difforent state of things prevails among 
their neighbours ; considerable care is used as to the 
quality of the food, tainted provisions being proscribed 
and all flesh meats being inspected by the priest prior 
to being consumed, and the poorer members of tle 
community are liberally cared for through the bene- 
volence of the rich, application for worklousé relief 
being forbidden ; they abjure pork. We ouglit to 
draw some lesson from this, especially when we are 
told that the Irish in London, whose habits are in 
every way antagonistic to those of the Jews, have 
suffered from cholera more thanany other of its inhab 
itants. So the Roman Catholics suffer more thar 
the Jews, and we presume this will settle the question 
of religion with which his Grace the Arclibishop o! 
Canterbury in his prayer seemed to connect it, and to 
assure us that it wasa punishment for our being in 
this age supremely wicked and immoral, a statement 
which we deny in toto as far as the laity are cou 
cerned, 


STATISTICS. 


Women Emptoyep In tHe Manuractures.—In 
the United Kingdom they may be numbered asa total 
of 802,900, of which the principal sections are as 
follow :—Cotton manufacture, 259,074; woollen, 
99,304 ; silk and ribbon, 71,527; lace, 45,107 ; straw, 
44,228; gloves, 22,271; hose, 21,453 ; earthenware, 
11,934 ; and in nail making, 19,761. 

THE quantities of the various gums landed during 
1866 to the 30th of June last, as compared with the 
same time last year, have been as follow :—Animi and 
copal, 5,638 packages, against 3,160 packages; am- 
mouiac, 187 packages, against 23 packages ; Arabic, 
687 packages, against 1,148 packages; assafcelida, 
149 packages, against 152 packages ; myrrh, 24 chests, 
against 43 chests; olibanum, 1,054 chests, against 
1,399 chests; Benjamin, 693 chests, against 401 
chests; and gamboge, 35 chests, against 72 chests. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wiutenep Wueat.—It is stated that a large 
quantity of the whiting manufactured at the chalk 
quarries on the bank of the Thames is exported to 
America to be returned mixed with flour. 

AN important congress of working men from France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, is 
sitting at Geneva, convened by the International 
Working Men’s Association hitherto sitting in Loudon. 

Two statues, those of Hampden and Lord Claren- 
don, in the new Houses of Parliament, and each of 
which cost the country £500, have been so wantonly 
damaged that an extra number of policemen have to 
be stationed to prevent a repetition of the offence. 

AN enormous turtle was caught recently on the 
Hunter, on the flats near ‘'omago.. It measured 7 ft. 
in length, and weighed about 7001b. A still larger 
one has since been found in the harbour of New- 
castle. 

On the new coinage now being struck at tho 
Mint of Berlin, the king's head is surrounded with 
a laurel wreath—a decoration not to be found ow 
Prussian coins since the days of Frederick the 
Great. 

Tne gentlemen—amongst them Mr. Keith Johnson 
—engaged in explorations in Palestine, have dis- 
covered the ancient Temple of Capernaum in an ad- 
mirable state of preservation. This was one of the 
buildings into which Jesus entered, and the only one 
now existing which can be so identified. 

By a singular coincidence the summer of 1766 
exactly resembled that of the present year. Lord 
Chesterfield writing to his son dn the 1st of August, 
1766, said:—‘* ‘There has been no summer so wet us 
this within the memory of man. Since March we 
have not had one single day without rain.” 


A very extensive lodge is soon to be erectedat the 
west end of Loch Muick, for the use of her Majesty. 
The building will be of ashlar work, granite being 
the stone employed. An excellent site has been 
chosen for the lodge, from which a magnificent view 
of the surrounding picturesque scenery will be 
obtained. 

Ir is stated, but we should imagine that it must 
be an exaggeration, that the election in Great 
Grimsby, in 1790, lasted nine months! with public- 
houses open the whole time; that the expenditure 
on both sides was £80,000, and that it killed off ome- 
fourth of the electors! This beats Yarmouth, Reigate, 
Totnes, and Lancaster all in one! 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Diocenes.—Pronounced diodgenees. 

F. U.—Umbrellas were unknown in Glasgow ti!] 1782. 

F. ¥. M.—Upwards of 2,000 difierent kinds of nails are 
made. 

Urckna Vexvoy.—The translation of the word donateur is 
* a door, or giver.” 

W. G.—Farthings are not a legal tender to the amount of 
twenty shillings. 

Jonxsex.—Her Majesty's father, the Duke of Kent, died 
January 23, 1520. ; 

A Srvuvesr.—The British Museum was fdrst opened in 
1759. 

Pappy.—You are right. The union of Great Britain and 
Ireland took piace in lsvv, 

C. M., blue eyes, auburn hair, about the middle height, aud 
inclined to be stuut; would prefer a fair mau. 

Neniy and Parry.— Nelly,” dark hair, blue eyes, and 
fresh colour. ‘Patty,’ browu hair, and blue eyes. 

Stposey Harutyerox, twenty-two, 5 ft. Sin. dark hair 
gvod louking, with lvv/. a year. 

Hersent Tamecen, twenty-three, 5 ft. 9 in., good looking 
and with 1202. a year. 

J. C. and DB. C., both twenty-one, and in good circum- 
etauces. Respondents must not be above twenty-three. 

H., twenty, dark heir, good teeth, very iudustrivus, and in 
a good situation. 

M. E., Stocxronrt.—We make no charge for the insertio® 
of commuuicati agrom correspondents. Write to us as you 
eee others do. 

House ov Secrevs.—A woman legally divorced shoul 
resume her maideu name, aud ip that name be married 
again. 

No Name.—1. In the year 1857 the Emperor and Empress 
of the French visited Queen Victoria at Osborne. During 
1858 Her Majesty visited Germany. 2. You are wrong. 

Doxa Lovewett, seventeen, peitfe, auburn hair, hazel 
eyes, and of good family. Respondent must be about 
twenty-one, and in a good position, but money is no object. 

Tee, w.—Why not apply to the manufacturer of whom 
you subtbesed the blacking ¢ Obviously he would be the 
proper person to advise you. 

Hesuy Tasos, am artist, twenty, 5ft. 5oréin., and not 
bad lvoking. Respondent must be of good birth, youny, 
pretty, accumplished, and fond of poetry and painting. 

Antncr Sraxiry, twenty-one, ¢ ft., fair, light hair, blue 
eyes, aud good looking. The lady must be between eighteen 
aud piveteen, amiable, and pretty. 

S. T. R., twenty, 5 {t. 3 in. in height, but does not lay claim 
to great beauty. Respondent need not be rich or good ivok- 
iug, but kind, fond af home, and of good educativu. 

A. M. and E. M—*"A. M.,” seventeen, and “E. M..” 
bineteen, good looking, aud thoroughly domesticated. Ke- 
‘spondents uiust be steady and fond of hone. 

A Scorcumax.—Your national hero, Sic William Wallace, 
after being treacherously betrayed into the power of King 
Edward by one of bis own countrymen, was beheaded in 
London, August 23, 1605. , 

Wisrrrer A., twenty, dark bair, grey eyes, miedium 
height, rather stout, youd tempered, and very steady. He- 
*pendent must be very dark, of medium height, aud guod 
tempered. 

Lavra.—You really must refer to your Loxspow Reaper. 
We bave answered the question so frequently, and recently 
alse, that it would not be fuir w other correspundents wo re- 
peat it 

Lizzix, AysTs, and Pou:y.— Lizzie,” nineteen, tall, fair, 
and hazel eyes, ‘“ Annie,’ twenty, light hair, blue eyes, and 
middle heighg “Polly,” twemty-five, dark bair, dark biue 
eyes, and rather tail. 

S. E. D.—It is spelt ventriloquism, not venteloquism. 
Primarily, it is a gift of nature, and therefore not to vv ac- 
quired, although those who de possess the gift may improve 

it by art and practice. 

Oxrvia.—Boiling water poured on some sage leaves, and 
placed for a time in the oven, then strained and applied to 
the roots of the hair daily, will thicken it aud prevent its 
turning gray. % 

Kars and Beria.—" Kate,” medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
thorqughly domesticated, well educated, aud fond of music. 
“ bet good lookiug, medium height, auburn hair, blue 
eyes, clear complexion. Respondents must be dark. 

Cnanitr.—A good soup for benevolent purposes may be 
made as follows: An ox cheek, any pieces uf trimmings 0 
beef, which may be bought very cheaply (say 41b.), a few 
boues, any porliquor the larder may furnish, 3 peck of 
onious, 6 leeks, a large bunch of horbs, 4 Ib. of celery (the 
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outside pieces, or green teps. do very well), } tb. of carrots, 
} lb. of turnips, 4 1b. of coarse brown sugar, } pint of beer, 
4b. of commen rice or pearl-barley, 4 lb. of salt, 1 oz. of 
black pepper, a few bread raspings, 10 gallons of water. The 
average cost will be 1}d. per quart. 

WALttrR, twenty-six, 6 ft.. fair, slender, not bad looking, 
and in a respectable position under government. Re- 
spondent must be good tempered, good looking, and have a 
little money. 

A Lover or Botrany.—The term Calyx, or flower cup, is 
the external Gobi | which protects the bud before it ex- 
pands, It is divided into several parts, resembling small 
leaves both in form anc colour. The corolla is the coluared 
prt of the flower. 

A.orrvoy.—The names of the twelve rs were as fol- 
lows: Julius Casar, Augustus, Tiberius, Culigula, Claudius, 
Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domi- 
tian. 

CaroLus.—The meaning of Heptateuch is the first seven 
bouks of the Old Testament, which comprises the Penta- 
~— or five books of Moses, and those of Joshua and 

udges. 

M. W., N. B, and A. H.—“M. W.,.” « blonde, medium 
height, amiable, and fascinating. “N. B.,” a brunette, tall, 
considered tine looking. *A. H.,” petite, dark hair, and 
black eyes. Each has 1,000/, in her own right) Kespon- 
deuts must be kind and affectionate. 

L. A. bas done a very imprudent thing in marrying with- 
out her parents’ consent. ‘The best thing she can do, by way 
of atonement, is to at ouce candidly make open confession, 
when most probably all will be well. Do this at once, and 
fear naught 

Evernia—l. We must beg our fair correspondent to look 
through the correspondence pages of her Luxvoun Reaver, 
aud she will tind her questions answered at length. 
2. Cannot * Eugenia” tell how many numbers we have pub- 
lished by # reference to our last issue ’ 

MAVE A KIND WORD FOR ALL. 

Have a kind word for these 
Whose misfortunes and woes 

Have darkened their pathway in life, 
And with words of sweet cheer 
Make the earth to appear 

A realm that ia frve from all strife. 
Have @ kind word for all, 
And let smiles of love fall, 

Though sorrows aud cdungers are rife. 


Have a kind wor! for one 
Who has battied and won 
In conflicts that mortals must tight, 
Have a kind smile in store 
For the poor at your door, 
Who struggle through sorrow's dark night. 
Have a kinw word for all 
Till the reaper’s last cail 
Is heard irom the biest land of light! D. S. 


Twesty-sisk, daughter of respectable parents, with a 
brother in the ministry, herself a teacher. Respondent must 
be of Christian principles and respectable position. 

G. S. G.—An average size walnut-tree yields about thirty 
gun stocks. Those cut from the heart of the tree are the 
niost valued. About one stock in six can be obtained “ all 
heart; the remaiuder are ~ sap aud heart * aud “ sap.” 

Cuarcorrs and Evity.—* Charlotte,” eighteen, short, dark, 
inclined to embonpoint, of a loving disposition, and fond of 
home. “Emily,” eighteen, tall, fair, foud of company, but 
not afraid of domestic work, aud also inclined to embonpoint. 
Respondents must be tal!. 


Mevicat Srupext.—The priery and hospital of St. Bar- 
thulomew, in Smithield, was sounded by Royel, or Raherus, 
the king's miustrel, in the third year of Henry 1. (1102). Le 
was the first prior of his own establishment, aud presided 
over it to the time of his death. 

A Reapvsr.—Nature printing is the technical name given 
to a process by which copies of plants and other objects are 
produced upon paper iu & manner so truthful that their size, 
fabric, and colour are represented even to the most minute 
details. 

Srpney.—It is true that from very simple causes names 
are ch d. Forinst aman of the pame of Feyerston, 
suttling among the Germans, his name Cecame changed to 
Feurstein, which m English means Flint; thus the family 
name became Flint. A descendant settling on the coast of 
the Mississipm, the name was again transiaced into Pierre- 
a-Fusil, and from tbat iuto Peter Gun, 

W. C.—The cunvtinuet use of your arm should in itself 
strengtuen the wuscles. The stiffness and weakness you 
complain of msy arise from a sprain or constitutional causes. 
Opodeider is a zood remedy in some instances, but why not 
consult & medical man inunediately? The surgeon yf the 
day at any buspitel would ive you the necessary advice aud 
the liniment required, gratis. 

W. X. i.—Thirty years ago pens were sold wholesale at 
5s. per gross, and now they are sold as low as 1}. or liu. 
per gross, When it is remembered that each — requires 
144 pieces of steel to go through at least twelve processes, 
the fact that 144 pens can be sold for 14d. is a good example 
of the results attaimable by the division of labour aud 
mechanical] skill. 

Qu«xist.—Deadly nightshade (or belladaana) is a poison- 
ous plant to be fouud growing in hedges, riug clusters of 
dark purple berrics iu sutamn, Its appearance and sweet 
taste have often induced children to eat it, from which 
death has ensued. The ladies of Spain use an ointment com- 
posed of {t to their eyelids, from which it takes the uame of 
belladonna. : 

Vivtet F. asks us what we considera young lady ought 
to be allowed to keep herself in dress, uot including boot; 
also how much posket Money. We thik much depends upun 
her papa’s income, the family he has to support, his social 
position, and the young lady's deserts. Our daughter, to 
use a homely axiom, “cuts her cloth according to her pupa's 
means,” and we should advise * Violet” to do likewise. 

A Lovex or Scixser.—Phrenology, as is commonly 
understoud, does not wean a kuuwledge of the relative 
proportiuns of the medullary mass, but is a system 
emvracing the cousideration of the woral and jutellectual 








facultes. Phrenologists make their couciusious by obaerv- | 





ing facta submitted by the Author of nature to the cogniz- 
ance of our faculties; therefore, as it has science an! 
philosophy for its basis, it cannot be said to be founded on 
empiricism. 

Sranuoprk, eighteen, tall, fair, long curls, blue eyes, and has 
an income of 100/. Respondent must be tall, twenty-three, 
and musically disposed. 

Haxowntttxo.—" Violet :” Very nice, and ladylike—* Lady 
of the Lake:" Very good for a school girl of fourteen, still 
there is room for great improvement—* A. M. M.:" Not at 
all good ; requires mach practice—“ Lizzie: Very good; but 
next time pray write upon notepaper. To uldresa us, or in- 
deed any person, upou_s waste slip, cervainly betrays either 
a want of politeness or at least thoughtlessuess. 

Communications Recerven:— 

Exvest is respondeil to by—* Kitty,” twenty, dark hair and 
eyes, and good lookiug—“ Marion,” tall, rather dark, gray 
eyes, and a happy. disposition—“ Annie Alice,” who woul! 
be most happy to accompany him to New Zealand, has blue 
eyes, brown waving buir, and is of medium height— 
“L. Y.,” twenty-four, not accomplished, but well informed, 
and domesticated. *L, Y.” would be most happy to accom- 
pany “ Ernest” to New Zealand, provided she likes him on 
farther acquaintance. “L. Y."' is accustomed to colonial life. 
having resided some years in Australia—‘Minnie Ashton,” 
not pretty, understands the management of a farm-house, 
aud would like to go to New Zealand—* Faithful,” twenty- 
nive, durk hair and eyes, medium height, has been brought 
up amongst the sheep-farims of the moors, and understands 
the dairy, but is now teacher in a school in London, and has 
some distant relations in New Zealand; and—" Amity,” who 
would willingly go tv New Zealaud or anywhere, elae with 
hin. 

Evwarp by—“May,” nineteen, fair, slight, pretty, and 
rather below the middle height. 

M. Duwois by—* Cora,” twenty, tall, with dark curls, an 
a teacher ina ladies’ seminary. 

I. J. H. by—“ Minnie,” affectionate, with a levying heart, 
and fond of masic. 

J. A. BR. by—~"R. J C.,” tall, and dark. 

F. P. Bockus by—* U. E.G," tall, dark, ladylike, well con- 
nected and educate, thoroughly domesticatéd, and fond of 
home, but no fortuue. 

Jcvesis by—" Auuie F., ’ seventeen, light brown hair, no: 
bad looking, and of u very affectionate disposition; and — 
“ Sdith 4,” seventeen, rather short, very fair, quiet au.l 
amiable. 

A.seer Sree. by—“ Sunshiue,” seventcen, rather tall, aud 
domesticated, (Liuir, a pretty brown.) 

Drxrex by—* J.U.," twenty-two, gout looling, fairly edu- 
cated, and understands housekeepiug—* Lida,” tweuty-four, 
cheerful disposition, and dumesticated—"U. J. 5.," twenty- 
two, medium height, domesticated, and would do all in her 
power to make him happy—" Lizzie I,” rather below th» 
medium height, bright dark eyes, au good figure, a goul 
disposition, and very warm hearted; aund—* V. v.,” twenty- 
two, tall, fair, good looking, domesticated, no money, bur 
would make a true and loving wife. 

Kvwin Srock by—“Mary Frank,’ eighteen, mediun 
height, golien brown hair, and dark blue eyes. 

Lovixe Euuty by—" Presumptuous,” sevunteen, tall, dari, 
good luvking, is a chemist, and will have suflicieut to stars 
uimiself iu a good business wheti out of his tiwe. 

Viotet by—" bE. B.,” 51. Sim, dark hair and whiskers, 
gvo temper, has travelled a great deal, and now wishes tu 
setile im ‘ugland, bas au income of 450/.; and—"J. G, F.,” 
twenty-three, dark, aud cousidered very yoo: looking. 

Evirn by—" Frank Mildmay,” who would like to bear 
from her. 

E. C. by—"P. F.," twenty-two, tall, fair, fond of home, 
aud he thinks quite suitable for “ E, C." 

Euiza Ava by—“ Neptune,” tweuty-two, 5ft. 10in., and 
bas an income of 150/. per annum. 

Fassy Biascux D. by—* Wusuington,” twenty-one, 5 i+. 
8 in., aud bas an iucome of Lovi. 

Mxakrskask by—*~ L, 5.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 10 in,, dark, 
regular features, foul of alt out-door pursuits, especially 
riding, has housp aud grounds of his own situated in the 
cuuntry, and 350l. a year. “L. 3." would think himself per- 
fectly happy if ouly ~ eartseasc” would consent to be 
mistress over all. 

J. A. KK. by—"M. A. W.,” ni@eteen, tall, fair, jet black 
hair, aud a nice little income of Svv/, per year. 

Fiona by—~“J. 5." twenty-tive, a medical man in good 
practice, medium hvight, durk hair and syea, good loo - 
ing, highly réspectably conuected, and an income uf 
6uu/, per aunun. 

Evx.irs Moss by—* Pat Mollony,” twenty-six, tall, good 
loosing, well edavated, aud has u busiuess huuse of his own 
(irunmonger). 

Kare Sweengy by—* George,” 5 ft. 10 in., and dark, with 
neither money nor expectations (handwriting very bad)— 
Edwin King,” tall, dark, and genuemaniy, but n0 mouey— 
“G@.5.," 51t. 9 ip. in height, dark brown hair and eyes, goo 
looking, kind disposition, and foud of music—"* Edwin dL,” 
tweuty-live, 5 ft. Siu. iu height, hazel eyes, dark brown 
hair, whiskers and tache, and passi ly fond of 
music. * 6. M. does pot care about Ler money, as he has 
a respectable profession aud comfortable salary, also capites 
pruspects on the death of an aged relative—* Alphonse," 
furty, medium height, pleasant looking, . per annum, 
goou taste, has travelled much, and quite gentiemaaly ; and— 
~ Yeo,” a , With some property, thirty-two, 6 {t. 8 in. 
iu height, dark hair, with whiskers and moustache, dari, 
with a strong partiality for all those pursuits which 
strengthen the physical aud meutal constitution. 
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